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ERRATA. 



For "harrassed" read "harassed," — page v., line 2. 

For " rights " read " rites," — page vii., line 10. 

For " eneagies " r*atf " energies," — gage 51, line 23. 

J^br "years" read "year," — page 58, line 11. 

For " sanquinary " read " sanguinary," — page 60, line 22. 

For " vistation " raw? " visitation," — page 73, line 4. 



PREFACE. 



At no time has attention been more gene- 
rally directed towards the history and pro- 
ceedings of the early Church than the present. 
When, therefore, a subject is so frequently 
brought into prominent notice, it becomes 
necessary that the young should be placed in 
possession of some of those facts connected 
with it, which, however familiar to all who 
are conversant with the ancient and modern 
authors of ecclesiastical history, are to them 
almost totally unknown. It would be, indeed, 
a most unnecessary tax on both time and 
memory should young persons be required 
to peruse the writings of those voluminous 
authors, as. an essential part of their course 
of study ; nor would it be altogether possible, 
as their valuable works are not always found 
in the usually small libraries of private indr 
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viduals ; but, although it may not be neces- 
sary that they should be deeply versed in all 
the details of ecclesiastical history, surely it 
is not desirable that they should remain in 
entire ignorance of the trials and dangers to 
which that holy Church was subjected, which 
has since received them into its bosom as 
its members ; nor of the struggles of those 
fathers of the Church who contended against 
the attacks of heresy, in every shape, " for 
the faith once delivered to the saints." One 
would feel unwilling to bewilder the mind of 
the young Christian by any minute detail of 
those extravagant systems invented by false 
friends and open enemies ; but no one should 
be ignorant that the doctrines of our holy re- 
ligion have passed — and passed unscathed — 
through the ordeal of controversy, proving 
that truth must, indeed, have been on their 
side ; and that, if they had been of men, they 
would have come to nought, but that being 
of God they could not be overthrown. Nor 
should we fail to direct their attention to the 
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fact that the distractions on doctrinal points, 
which harrassed the early Church, led to the 
assembling of those general councils in which 
were accurately defined the Articles of Faith 
which form the substance of our own Creeds, 
and which we still stand and repeat, emble- 
matic of our readiness to maintain the truths 
for which our forefathers fought, both in the 
arena of controversy and subsequently in the 
battle-field. Nor can it be less beneficial to 
point out to the young and unthinking, the 
marvellous and gracious dealings of God to- 
wards those who were His, in that memo- 
rable period when the savage hordes of 
Northern Europe poured down to overwhelm 
that mighty empire which had numbered all 
the kingdoms of the South as its constituent 
parts or its tributaries — a period when the 
Church stood unshaken and proved itself to 
be, indeed, that prophetic kingdom which was 
never to be destroyed. Nor less remarkable 
was the preservation of Gospel truth at a 
time when a false religion arose to lead mil- 
a 2 
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lions into the path of error. As a chastise- 
ment for increasing corruption which called 
for retribution, a portion of Christendom was, 
indeed, deprived of the light of that Gospel 
which had become more a theme for subtle 
doctrinal disquisitions than a guide to prac- 
tical piety; but the army which fought 
against the Cross under the standard of the 
Crescent was checked, when its further pro- 
gress might have endangered the safety of 
that Church, which it was God's purpose to 
preserve against the assaults of its enemies 
on the rock on which He had built it. 

But if it be essential to a right apprecia- 
tion of the goodness of the Almighty, that we 
lead the minds of the young to a considera- 
tion of the dealings of God in the establish- 
ment, extension, and preservation of His 
Church, no less necessary is it to point out 
to them the dealings of men with regard to 
that holy object; and if, on the one hand, 
we are led to admire and praise God's loving 
kindness, on the other we are compelled to 
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mourn that it should have become, by the 
gradual increase of corruption, so far re- 
moved from the purity which belonged to it at 
its foundation. Deeply humiliating is it to 
consider that the time came when the rulers 
of that Church were styled * Anti-Christs " 
— its priests became a by-word for their 
negligence and vices — its doctrines more the 
traditions of men than the commandments 
of God — its rights, superstitious — its assump- 
tion of temporal authority intolerable, and 
its claim to a spiritual power, which extended 
even beyond the limits of the grave, so arro- 
gant, that indignation was at length aroused, 
and the consequent exposure of the whole 
system of Popery, revealed the wide dissimi- 
larity which existed between the Church of 
the first and the Church of the sixteenth 
century. The history of the Protestant Re- 
formation, and of the noble struggle in the 
cause of pure Christian truth made by those 
who were instrumental, under God, in de- 
livering the Church from the yoke of super- 
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stition under which she had long groaned, 
must ever be regarded as a subject of 
the deepest interest. The full information 
afforded to the young, by the introduction of 
this important topic into most of the histori- 
cal works which are usually placed in young 
people's hands, would render the questions on 
that subject introduced into this little work 
almost superfluous, did not experience teach 
us, that the act of committing to memory the 
leading facts of any important transaction 
may be of essential use in recalling many 
minor circumstances; and, in numerous cases, 
it happens that the outlines of the most strik- 
ing events are not retained in the mind, with- 
out the rather laborious but time-honoured 
custom of learning by heart. It is on this 
principle that events of more recent date 
connected with the fortunes of the Church 
have also been introduced, to afford a sketch, 
however brief, of its condition and prospects 
in modern as well as in earlier days. To 
some, possibly, it may seem presumptuous to 
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have touched at all on the Articles of the 
Church of England : let it be urged in apo- 
logy that it was done simply in the hope that, 
without in the smallest degree altering their 
signification, they could, by employing lan- 
guage more concise, be brought on a level 
with the capacities of the young members 
of the Church for which they were framed. 
It is not, perhaps, too much to say that, from 
many members of that Church, they have 
hardly received one attentive perusal, and 
rarely are they made the subject of that in- 
struction which should be conveyed to the 
young for the purpose of thoroughly ground- 
ing them in the principles of a Church which, 
from the purity of its doctrines, is so well 
calculated to keep them in the way of truth. 
In effecting the object proposed by this 
little publication — that of placing before the 
young in the simplest form a short history of 
the Christian Church — a single glance at the 
smallness of the volume must show how 
much has been left unsaid, and the perusal of 
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its pages will too probably show how little 
justice has been done to so great a theme ; 
but the aim has been, not to overburden the 
memory, but to bring forward those subjects 
alone with which it seemed most necessary 
that young persons should be in some degree 
acquainted, at a time when these things are 
everywhere spoken of, and to remain in total 
ignorance has become almost as impossible 
as it is undesirable. With no claims to merit 
as a literary performance, it aspires only 
at being useful ; and should it succeed in 
impressing on the mind any of the leading 
events of Church history, or in serving as a 
guide to any further investigations in that 
wide field, the desire of the author will be 
accomplished. 

Langtree, Torrington, 
June 17, 1848. 



QUESTIONS ON CHURCH HISTORY. 



What is meant by the word " Church ? " A 
society or body of faithful men, in which the 
word of God is preached and the sacraments duly 
administered. 

What are the marks of a true Church? It 
must have a divine Founder, a form of admission, 
and a regularly appointed government. 

Who is the Founder of the holy Catholic 
Church ? Our blessed Saviour. Various socie- 
ties of Christian converts were formed by the 
apostles and called by them " Churches :" they 
formed part of that universal Church of which 
Christ had declared Himself the Head. 

Where were these Churches established ? The 
first was at Jerusalem, and its form of govern- 
ment served as a model by which all others were 
regulated. The seven Churches mentioned in 
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the book of Revelation, and those of Galatia, 
Colosse, Antioch, and Jerusalem, are reckoned as 
the principal Asiatic Churches; and in Europe 
those first established were at Philippi, Thessalo- 
nica, and Corinth. A Church seems early to 
have been founded at Rome ; but not under the 
immediate superintendence of any of the apostles, 
who appear not to have visited that city until 
after the faith of the Roman converts had been 
" spoken of throughout the whole world." 

How were the affairs of the infant Churches 
regulated ? They were placed under the care of 
ministers appointed by the apostles. These mi- 
nisters were called " presbyters " or " elders "-—a 
term expressive of their gravity and wisdom ; 
and when the Churches increased in size, one of 
the presbyters was chosen to preside over the 
affairs of the community, and he was distin- 
guished by the title of " bishop." 

What other names were likewise applied to 
bishops? They were sometimes styled "apos- 
tles;" but this term was soon appropriated to 
those persons only who were inspired; and, in 
the book of Revelation, they are styled the 
" angels " of their respective Churches, that word 
signifying a " messenger." 

Describe the office of a presbyter. The pres- 
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byters were possessed of great authority and dig- 
nity in the Church, the bishops being obliged to 
apply to them for advice in all Church affairs : 
they administered the sacraments, in most cases 
preached to the people, and assisted at the ordi- 
nation of ministers. The word " presbyter " also 
means " priest ; " and it is by this name that the 
second order of the clergy of the Church of 
England is distinguished. 

Who were the deacons ? The third and infe- 
rior order of ministers belonging to the Church. 
They attended to the wants of the poor, assisted 
in the administration of the sacraments, and per- 
formed other important duties : their number was 
not always limited to seven, but was increased 
according to the wants of the Churches. 

What was the state of learning in the Gentile 
world when the Gospel was first preached ? 
The Romans, who at that time possessed almost 
the whole known world, were a highly polished 
people. Literature had been carried to great 
perfection by the eminent Greek writers and 
philosophers who flourished about the period 
that the Jews returned from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. On the decline of the Grecian and the 
rise of the Roman monarchy, that people adopted 
in time the literary taste of their predecessors, 

B 
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and held in great veneration the doctrines of the 
Greek philosophers. 

What were the sects of philosophy most highly 
esteemed at this period ? The Epicureans, whose 
chief doctrine, that pleasure ought to consist in 
virtue, was early perverted ; the Academics, who 
held it to be uncertain whether vice was prefer- 
able to virtue or virtue to vice ; the Aristotelians, 
who taught that the Deity is of a nature happy 
in the contemplation of himself, and regard- 
less of human affairs ; the Stoics, the Platonics, 
and the Eclectics, who selected their doctrines 
from what seemed most reasonable in the other 
sects. 

What kind of philosophy besides the Grecian 
prevailed at this period ? That called the Orien- 
tal, founded on the Persian notion of a good and 
an evil god. The Greek system was simply 
styled " philosophy ; " the Oriental, " science or 
knowledge," in Greek, " gnosis ;" and from these 
two systems were derived all the heresies which 
early infected the Christian Church. 

What is meant by " Heresy ?'" The word 
" heresy," in the time of the apostles and fathers, 
meant a total rejection of Christianity, or a com- 
plete alteration of its fundamental doctrines : in 
later times, those were charged with it who, pro- 
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fessing the essential articles of faith, differed from 
established opinions in minor points. 

How soon did heresy appear in the primitive 
Church ? Immediately after its establishment. 
St. Paul speaks of heretics in his epistles, and 
mentions Hymeneeus and Philetus, who had 
" erred concerning the truth " and " overthrown 
the faith of some." 

Who may be considered the first heretic ? 
Simon Magus. His interview with St. Peter, 
mentioned in Acts viii., took place the year after 
our Lord's crucifixion : he became an invete- 
rate opposer of the true religion : again giving 
out that he himself was some great one, and that 
the same Spirit which had descended on Christ 
at His baptism had likewise descended on him : 
his doctrines spread extensively and formed the 
groundwork of the heresy of the Gnostics, which 
became so prejudicial to the infant Church. 

By whom were these errors refuted? It is 
supposed that the apostle St. John, who lived to 
see the corruptions that so early infected the 
Church, wrote his first Epistle General expressly 
to refute the doctrines of the Gnostics. 

What were the principal tenets of the Gnos- 
tics ? They denied the humanity of Christ, as- 
serting that He had but the appearance of a body 
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and was simply a phantom; and, consequently, 
that He was but apparently crucified, being in- 
capable of feeling pain or suffering death. 

Did all the Gnostics hold the same opinions ? 
No ; they held many different doctrines, and 
were divided into a variety of sects, far too nu- 
merous to particularise, all holding the most 
preposterous and fanciful opinions, which some 
endeavoured to blend with Christianity. 

Did the purity of the Church suffer from these 
disturbers of its peace ? No ; the errors which 
they sought to introduce were refuted by the 
writings of the apostles, rejected by all the mem- 
bers of the true Church, and protested against by 
the clergy, who had the power of excluding from 
the Church all such false teachers. 

What was this form of exclusion called ? Ex- 
communication : the offender was by this sen- 
tence deprived of all participation in the rites 
and ordinances of the Gospel, until he gave un- 
doubted signs of repentance. 

Was heresy the only difficulty with which the 
Church had to contend? No; besides the at- 
tempts of its enemies to undermine its doctrines, 
a violent persecution threatened its entire de- 
struction. 

What caused the first great persecution ? It 
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was occasioned by the false accusation of the Em- 
peror Nero, that the Christians had set fire to the 
city of Rome : they were, consequently, sought 
for with the greatest eagerness, and put to death 
with every circumstance of atrocious cruelty that 
could be devised (a.d. 64). It was during this 
persecution, which raged for three or four years, 
that St. Paul was beheaded and St. Peter was 
crucified. 

Name the first apostle who suffered martyr- 
dom. James, the son of Zebedee, who fell a sa- 
crifice to the rage of Herod Agrippa, eleven 
years after the crucifixion of his Lord and Master. 

What become of the other James, the son of 
Alphaeus? He survived to a much later period, 
and occupied the distinguished position of first 
Bishop of Jerusalem : he obtained, by his up- 
rightness, the surname of " Justus," and gained 
the respect and esteem of even the enemies of 
Christianity : the numerous converts made by 
his labours and example at length alarmed the 
Jewish rulers ; and, on his refusing to make the 
required renunciation of Christianity, his brains 
were beaten out with a club. His valuable 
epistle had been published some time before his 
martyrdom 

What is meant by the terms " Martyr " and 
b 2 
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" Confessor ?** Those who suffered death for 
the sake of their religion were called " Martyrs :" 
and the term " Confessor " was applied to those 
who, onintimidated by the legal tribunals before 
which they were summoned, openly confessed 
their faith in the Gospel of Christ. 

Who succeeded James in the bishopric of Jeru- 
salem ? The presbyters of that Church selected for 
that office Simeon, the son of Cleophas, the brother 
of Joseph, and the reputed cousin of our Lord. 

Does history make any further mention of our 
Lord's relatives? Yes; the grandsons of Jude 
the apostle, who is called in Scripture our Lord's 
cousin, were summoned before Domitian, who 
feared that their descent from the house of David 
might affect his sovereignty ; but they were found 
to be poor, unambitious, intent on a heavenly 
not on an earthly kingdom, and were dismissed 
in contempt. 

Were the rites of the Church numerous at this 
period ? No ; the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper were the ordinances on which 
the early Christians set the highest value : their 
form of worship was most simple, and their peace- 
ful manners and harmless lives ought to have 
shielded them from the violent prejudice enter- 
tained against them. 
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What most contributed to excite this preju- 
dice ? Their steady refusal to acknowledge the 
gods of the empire in which they resided : on no 
other grounds can we account for the feelings 
expressed towards them by such men a Tacitus, 
Pliny, and Trajan. 

How often was the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper administered in the primitive Church ? 
At first either weekly, or three or four times each 
week; but in some places it was administered 
every day. 

Did this custom continue ? It did not ; and 
the practice of frequent communion was in time 
so much dropped that, although at first no one 
was permitted to neglect this ordinance on pain 
of excommunication, an early council obliged 
Christians to communicate only three times a- 
year, and under Pope Innocent III. once a-year 
was deemed sufficient. 

What were the Agapae, or Love Feasts, so com- 
mon among the early Christians ? It was usual 
for the rich who partook of the Lord's Supper to 
bring oblations of bread, wine, and other provi- 
sions : with these a feast was formed for the 
poorer brethren, who partook of it at first before, 
and in later times after, the celebration of the 
sacrament. This custom prevailed in the first 
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three centuries, and is often alluded to by the 
apostles in their epistles. 

Where were these feasts held? Within the 
Church itself, or rather in the place appropriated 
to divine worship ; since the early Christians pos- 
sessed no buildings exclusively for public wor- 
ship, but assembled generally for that purpose in 
the house of some private individual. The inno- 
cent nature of these charitable feasts was early 
perverted, and in more degenerate times they be- 
came so disorderly that decrees were enacted in 
councils to forbid the practice of feasting within 
any sacred edifice ; but the custom was with diffi- 
culty suppressed. 

Was learning much cultivated among the pri- 
mitive Christians ? No ; there were few authors 
in the first century except the inspired writers of 
the New Testament. Clemens, Bishop of Rome, 
was, perhaps, the most eminent; and Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch, who suffered martyrdom 
under the Emperor Trajan. 

With what difficulties, caused by some of its 
early converts, had the Church to contend ? 
Many of the converts from Judaism still clung to 
the works of the law as the means of salvation : 
to them St. Paul addressed those arguments which 
prove the insufficiency of works without faith ; 
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and an opposite party adopted those views called 
" Antinomian, " which professed that faith in 
Christ could save them without any works of 
their own. St. James refuted these opinions 
most strongly in his epistle. 

When did the second great persecution take 
place ? In the reign of the Emperor Domitian 
(a.d. 93). The apostle St. John was one of its 
victims, being at this period banished to the Isle 
of Patmos, where he remained till the accession 
of Trajan : he then returned to Asia Minor, and 
was engaged in the superintendence of the Asiatic 
Churches till his death, which took place three or 
four years afterwards, when he had nearly attained 
the age of one hundred years. 

Did the Gospel spread very extensively in the 
midst of so many difficulties and dangers ? Yes ; 
at the close of the first century we find that it 
had been preached almost throughout the whole 
known world. In Asia it reached even to India, 
St. Thomas the apostle having directed his travels 
towards that country. Africa became the seat of 
the most important episcopal sees ; and in Eu- 
rope it had been preached in Gaul and the British 
isles, and bishoprics were also early established 
in those countries. 
How can we account for this success, which 
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has never since been equalled ? The miraculous 
powers which accompanied the preaching of the 
apostles wrought conviction in the minds of mul- 
titudes ; while the sincere piety of the early dis- 
ciples, and the constancy with which the martyrs 
endured the most excruciating torments, procured 
them numerous converts. 

Did the Roman emperors still continue their 
cruel persecutions ? Yes ; no less than ten sepa- 
rate persecutions are enumerated, occasioned by 
the cruel tyranny of the heathen rulers, and the 
false and erroneous opinions entertained of the 
new religion. 

What attempts were made to undeceive the 
magistrates and rulers ? The most able and emi- 
nent among the Christians published lengthened 
statements of their opinions, and refuted the ca- 
lumnies of their enemies. These statements are 
called " Apologies." 

Did this stop the violence of their enemies ? 
The Roman people were gradually enlightened, 
as to their real character, when they found these 
writers attacking the very opinions and actions 
which were attributed to them. 

Mention some of these false accusations ? 
They were accused of authorising the most pro- 
fligate customs, and of devouring the flesh of 
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young children in these ceremonies. An erro- 
neous idea of the Lord's Supper may have sug- 
gested this accusation, the absurdity of which was 
soon evident. 

Who was Justin Martyr ? He was by birth a 
Greek. Having studied the various systems of 
philosophy then in vogue, without finding in them 
the satisfaction he desired, he became a convert 
to the Christian faith. He published two learned 
" Apologies" for the Christians, hoping to disarm 
the violence of the persecutions under Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Antoninus. 

What was his end ? He and six of his com- 
panions were summoned to answer for their opi- 
nions, and were required to do sacrifice to the hea- 
then gods. On their steadfast refusal, they were 
scourged and afterwards beheaded (a.d. 963). 

What other eminent Christian suffered death 
in the reign of Marcus? Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna, who had been the friend of the apostle 
St. John. His persecutors, unable to persuade 
him to deny Christ and offer the required sacrifice 
to the gods, condemned him to be burnt to death 
—a sentence which he underwent with the most 
unflinching constancy. 

Was the Church, during the second century > 
free from the attacks of heretics ? Far from it ; 
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the heresy of the Gnostics, who denied Christ's 
humanity, was still strongly supported ; and a no 
less fatal error — a denial of the divinity of Christ 
— was advanced by the sect of the Ebionites. 

Whence arose such fatal errors? From the 
Greek and Oriental systems of philosophy, which 
were still in high repute and which many con- 
tinued to blend with the doctrines of the Gospel. 
Each leader or teacher endeavoured to invent 
some doctrines which would embrace the chief 
opinions of the ancient sages and the modern 
Christians, and gave his name to the new heresy. 
They are all remarkable for the wildness and ex- 
travagance of their notions. 

What was the favourite system of philosophy 
at this time ? That of the new Platonists : they 
gained so much credit that all the early Chris- 
tians, who aimed at the title of philosophers, 
studied their doctrines. 

How were the fundamental doctrines of Scrip- 
ture preserved in the midst of so many corrup- 
tions ? A short summary of the essential Arti- 
cles of belief was drawn up by the early bishops 
of the Church, which now goes under the name 
of the " Apostles' Creed/' and is our own stan- 
dard of faith. 

Was this drawn up all at once ? No ; as new 
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heresies arose, new articles were introduced to 
oppose them, until it gradually attained its pre- 
sent completeness. 

Was this found sufficient ? No ; it was still 
too concise, and a new creed was framed at the 
Council of Nice (a.d. 325), which more fully ex- 
plained the doctrines of the Church ; but, as this 
was still found to be liable to misconstruction, 
the Creed of St. Athanasius was at last formed, 
and worded in terms so precise that its meaning 
could no longer be doubted. 

Describe the state of the Church at the begin- 
ning of the second century. It presented the 
appearance of a number of distinct societies, 
each governed by its own bishop, who used his 
own discretion in regulating the affairs of his 
Church : they consequently varied much in their 
practices in minor points ; but all held the same 
fundamental doctrines, and were united with one 
another in the bonds of Christian charity and 
fellowship. 

When do we first perceive a change in this 
system ? Towards the middle of the second cen- 
tury : it then became customary for the bishops 
of the several Churches to meet periodically to 
consult on the interests of the whole : their de- 
crees were termed " Canons." The provincial 
c 
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bishops held these meetings in the metropolis of 
each province; and the bishop of that place, 
presiding in the assembly, acquired a superiority 
over the other bishops, and after a time was 
honoured with the title of "Metropolitan" or 
" Archbishop." 

What feasts were now commonly observed in 
the Church ? Those of Easter, Whitsuntide, 
Christmas, and Epiphany. Lent was observed 
a3 a fast at a very early period ; but its duration 
varied considerably in different Churches. 

What new Society arose about this time ? The 
sect of the Ascetics, who, considering contempla- 
tion the essence of all religion, retired from their 
fellow creatures, and devoted themselves to the 
practice of the greatest austerities ; they passed 
their lives in silent meditation, by which they 
aimed at raising themselves above all terrestrial 
objects and enjoying communion with the invi- 
sible world. These opinions were the source of 
most of the Monastic Societies which afterwards 
arose in the Church. 

Name some celebrated characters who lived at 
this period. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, whose 
work against heresy is the only one of his wri- 
tings extant ; Tertullian, an elegant writer ; and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, whose opinions were tine- 
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tured with the eclectic philosophy then so much 

esteemed. 

Which of the primitive Churches soon ac- 
quired pre-eminence ? Those of Rome, Antioch, 
and Alexandria. Their bishops or popes (for 
these words have the same import) were con- 
sidered equal in authority and dignity. The 
simple manners of the clergy were now gradually 
disappearing : those in high stations assumed the 
outward emblems of dignity and became indolent 
and luxurious, and their example was imitated 
by those of inferior rank. 

When were tithes first collected ? Tithes began 
to be regularly collected in the third century. 
All contributions till that period were voluntary ; 
as, in the unsettled state of the infant Church, no 
regular revenue could be raised, since its exist- 
ence was as yet unrecognised by Government. 
The lands, however, which now began to be pur- 
chased for the benefit of the Christians in general, 
became by degrees the exclusive property of the 
clergy, and this was the source of much of the 
temporal power which they afterwards engrossed. 

Was not the tranquillity which the Church 
enjoyed under some of the Roman emperors 
again interrupted ? Yes ; a most violent perse- 
cution broke out under the Emperor Decius, 
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which surpassed in severity all those which pre- 
ceded it (a.d. 250). Multitudes were put to 
death with cruel torments, and the compassion 
their sufferings excited, led to the appointment of 
days to celebrate the anniversaries of their mar- 
tyrdom. Origen, of Alexandria, a writer of ex- 
tensive learning, and Cyprian, of Carthage, felt 
the severity of this cruel persecution. 

Who was Cyprian ? One of the most pious 
and excellent of the early bishops. His labours 
at Carthage procured him such respect that he 
was able to retire from Carthage in comparative 
safety while the fury of the Decian persecution 
raged ; but he was beheaded during that of the 
Emperor Diocletian. 

What else is worthy of remark in the third 
century ? The rise of numerous heresies, which 
distracted the peace of the Church ; and the 
great departure from the primitive simplicity of 
worship by the introduction of various rites and 
ceremonies. 

Who were the Manicheans ? A sect of here- 
tics founded by Manes, a Persian by birth, who 
attempted to mix the doctrines of the Gospel 
with the system of Zoroaster. 

What were his opinions ? He held that Christ 
was the same as the Mithras of the Persian my- 
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thology, and gave Him the name of " Light : " 
he represented Him as engaged in warfare with 
a being of equal power whom he termed " Dark- 
ness ;" and he declared himself to be the " Para- 
clete," or " Comforter," who was sent to teach 
mortals the various means of purifying their 
souls before they could ascend to the regions of 
light. 

Who were the Sabellians ? A sect founded by 
Sabellius, who taught that there is but one per- 
son in the Godhead, and that the Son and Holy 
Spirit were only emanations of the Father, and 
not distinct persons : this heresy is strongly con- 
demned in the Athanasian Creed. 

Why were additions made to the simple cere- 
monials of the Church? In deference, it is 
thought, to the prejudices of the converts from 
Heathenism, who were accustomed to much that 
was magnificent in the celebration of worship, 
and that appealed to their outward senses. 

What is meant by a " Catechumen ? " In the 
primitive Church, this name was applied to those 
converts who were undergoing a course of in- 
struction and probation preparatory to baptism. 

How was baptism administered at this time ? 
With far less simplicity than in the preceding 
century. The candidates were exorcised for 
c 2 
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twenty previous days, by a new order of minis- 
ters called " Exorcists/ 1 to dispossess them of evil 
spirits : at the appointed day, they repeated a re- 
nunciation of the devil, with their faces turned 
towards the west, and then pronounced the bap- 
tismal vow, turning towards the east ; each decla- 
ration was repeated three times, and they were 
then immersed three times in the baptismal font. 

When was confirmation administered ? Im- 
mediately after baptism, even in the case of in- 
fants. This was performed by the imposition of 
the hands of the bishop, and anointing with holy 
oil or chrism. The baptized persons, of all ages, 
then immediately partook of the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. 

What event most contributed to the final esta- 
blishment of Christianity ? The protection it re- 
ceived from the Emperor Constantine, who was 
converted to the faith by the appearance of a 
miraculous cross in the air, with this inscription, 
" In this overcome." Edicts for the protection 
of the Christians were immediately issued, and 
the sword of persecution was sheathed (a.d. 311). 

When did the Christians first possess suitable 
edifices for public worship ? About the time of 
Constantine. Until this period the Christians 
assembled in the rooms of private houses, or in 
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some unostentatious building that would not at- 
tract the notice of their enemies. Constantine 
laid the foundations of magnificent Churches in 
Jerusalem and Antioch ; and, in Constantinople, 
one dedicated to the Twelve Apostles ; and the 
famous Church of St. Sophia, since converted 
into a mosque. 

In what form were the ancient Churches built? 
They varied much : that built on the site of the 
holy sepulchre at Jerusalem was round, and is the 
model of the Temple Church in London. Many 
were oblong, and others, again, in the form of a 
cross : they were generally so situated that the 
entrance faced the west, and the altar was placed 
towards the east ; but many exceptions occur to 
this rule. 

Did the primitive simplicity of worship appear 
in these new edifices ? No ; the pompous pro- 
cessions to which the heathen had been so long 
accustomed were introduced into the Christian 
Churches, which were also soon adorned with 
pictures and other ornaments ; the simple wooden 
table was superseded by numerous highly adorned 
altars, which were often raised over the ashes or 
relics of saints and martyrs, and were conse- 
quently regarded with a superstitious veneration. 
Crosses were first set up in Churches about the 
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year 340 : bells were not used till 865 ; singing 
formed part of divine worship from the earliest 
period; but instrumental music was not intro- 
duced till as late as the thirteenth century. 

What other customs originated in the fourth 
century ? The Lord's Supper was administered 
sometimes at the tombs of saints and martyrs, 
from which probably arose the custom of per- 
forming masses for the dead ; and the bread and 
wine being frequently held up to the view of the 
people, to be contemplated by them with pious 
respect, undoubtedly gave rise to the adoration of 
the sacred elements themselves. Baptismal fonts 
were now erected at the Church doors ; they had 
formerly stood in buildings, distinct from the 
Church itself, called " Baptisteries ;" but baptism 
continued to be administered only twice a year, 
at Easter and Whitsuntide. 

Did not the Monkish Societies arise at this 
period ? Yes ; many persons had devoted them- 
selves for some time past to solitary and contem- 
plative lives; the most austere were known by 
the name of " Anachorites." The " Csenobites " 
lived in small Societies under an abbot or father ; 
the " Eremites," or u Hermits," resided alone in 
deserts, caves, or some other sequestered spot. 

By whom were they formed into regular Socie- 
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ties? By a monk named Anthony, who dwelt 
in the deserts of Egypt, and who had obtained by 
his austerities the highest celebrity. The rage 
for this life of seclusion quickly spread through- 
out Christendom, and thousands of fanatics with- 
drew from the discharge of the ordinary duties 
of life, to practise austerities and mortifications 
which they fancied would raise them, even in this 
life, to complete communion with God. 

What strange sect afterwards arose in confor- 
mity with this notion ? That called the " Sty- 
Htes " or " Pillar Saints," from one Symeon, their 
founder, who passed thirty-seven years of his 
mistaken and useless life on the tops of pillars, 
which he gradually increased from ten to forty 
cubits in height ; he was regarded with profound 
veneration and wonder by the multitude. 

Who was Arius ? He was a deacon in the 
Church of Alexandria, who, advancing some he- 
retical opinions, was expelled from the Church 
by a synod of bishops. 

What were his opinions ? He denied the di- 
vinity of the Saviour, maintaining that He was a 
created being, distinct from the Father, to whom 
He was inferior both in dignity and nature. 
These opinions were espoused by a numerous 
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party ; endless controversies ensued, and the first, 
genera] council was summoned by the Emperor 
Constantine to heal the divisions which then 
raged in the Church. 

Where was the council held ? At Nice, in Bi- 
thynia, a province of Asia Minor. The opinions 
of Arius were here condemned, but by no means 
suppressed ; as they continued to prevail in the 
Church for a long period after the meeting of 
that celebrated council. 

Name the chief opponent of Arius ? St. Atha- 
nasius, Bishop of Alexandria : be proved a for- 
midable enemy to the Arians, who, in revenge, 
endeavoured to procure his ruin, and through 
their influence he was several times banished from 
his see. Atbanasius, in his numerous writings, 
unceasingly opposed the Arian heresy, and his 
long and troubled life was wholly employed in 
the suppression of these doctrines. 

Mention a few celebrated characters who lived 
in the fourth century ? Eusebius, Bishop of Cee- 
sarea, author of a valuable ecclesiastical history ; 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan; Hilary, Bishop of 
Poictiers, the great opponent of Arianism in the 
Western Churches ; Basil, Bishop of Caesarea, a 
man of deep learning and piety ; and Chrysostom, 
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Bishop of Constantinople, who made the most 
praiseworthy efforts to repress the disorders of 
the clergy. 

What occurrence in the life of Ambrose shows 
the authority which the bishops then possessed ? 
Theodosius, Emperor of the West, having com- 
manded the execution of seven thousand men 
who had raised a tumult in Thessalonica, Am- 
brose reproved him for his cruelty and publicly 
forbad his entrance into the Church of Milan. 
The emperor submitted to the sentence and per- 
formed penance as an atonement for his crime ; 
and, after a period of eight months, received ab- 
solution from the bishop. 

What calamities agitated the Roman empire 
during the succeeding century ? The weak em- 
perors who governed the western divisions of the 
empire, and who had mostly supported the Chris- 
tian faith, were overwhelmed bv the swarms of 
barbarians who overran the empire, and their 
sway soon ceased for ever. 

What was the fate of the Church in this disas- 
trous time ? The holy Christian Church stood 
secure amidst the destruction which overwhelmed 
the mightiest empire ever founded by man : it was 
respected and supported by the fierce invaders of 
Italy. The princes of the Goths, Huns, and Van- 
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dais, who now possessed supreme power, became 
converts to the Christian faith ; but, unfortu- 
nately, they all adopted the opinions of Arius : 
they were, however, extremely tolerant, permit- 
ting their subjects great freedom on religious 
points. 

When was Ireland converted to Christianity ? 
During the commencement of the fifth century. 
The Roman pontiff, Celestine, sent Palladius, and 
subsequently Patrick, a native of Scotland, to 
that island, to attempt the conversion of the na- 
tives. The great success which attended the la- 
bours of the latter obtained him the title of " The 
Apostle of the Irish." The metropolitan see of 
Armagh was founded by St Patrick in the year 
472. 

Name another remarkable conversion in this 
century. That of Clovis, King of the Franks. 
Won by the entreaties of his wife, Clotilda, Clovis 
consented to receive the rite of baptism. Seve- 
ral miracles are alleged to have occurred at this 
ceremony ; but the truth of them has been uni- 
versally doubted. 

Describe the best accredited miracle said to 
have occurred at this period. Huneric, King of 
the Vandals, in his zeal for Arianism, persecu- 
ting with great severity the African Churches, 
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ordered the tongues of several orthodox Chris- 
tians to be cut out; these men were afterwards 
heard to speak most distinctly and proclaim the 
divinity of the Saviour. This occurrence is so 
strongly attested, by the most credible writers of 
that age, that it cannot be classed among the pre- 
tended miracles and pious frauds which were so 
numerous at that time, and is therefore still a sub- 
ject of debate among the learned. 

What is meant by the " Pelagian Heresy," 
against which we protest in our ninth Article ? 
This heresy, which caused endless controversies 
in the Church, was so named from Pelagius, a 
native of Britain, who, travelling through the 
Churches established in different countries, pro- 
pagated his erroneous doctrines, which were 
eagerly received by multitudes. 

What were his opinions ? He denied the doc- 
trine of original sin, holding that the sin of our 
first parents was to be imputed to them alone, 
and not to their posterity ; and that mankind are 
consequently born in a state of innocence, and 
are capable of attaining the highest degree of 
perfection without the inward help of the Holy 
Spirit. The chief opponent of Pelagius was the 
celebrated Augustine, who, for a period of twenty 
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years, was constantly employed in writing and 
preaching against this heresy. 

Who was Augustine ? He was Bishop of 
Hippo, in Africa — a man of exemplary piety, 
and indefatigable in the discharge of the duties 
of his office ; setting a bright example at a time 
when piety was declining in the Church, and 
superstition was making fearful inroads. 

What illustrious character was his contempo- 
rary ? The famous monk Jerome — a man of deep 
learning : his writings were held in great estima- 
tion, especially his translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

What sect still in existence arose about this 
time? That of the Nestorians, so called from 
their leader Nestorius, who exclaimed against 
the title of " Mother of God," which was fre- 
quently given to the Virgin Mary, substituting 
that of " Mother of Christ." This question threw 
all the Eastern Churches into the utmost confu- 
sion, and occasioned the calling of the third ge- 
neral council at Ephesus (a.d.434) : his opinions 
were there condemned, but are to this day pro- 
fessed by the Christian Churches in the East. 

What change was introduced into the disci- 
pline of the Church by Leo the Great, Bishop of 
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Rome? Auricular confession was substituted 
for the public confession formerly required from 
penitents, and which had been an excellent check 
on the vices of the age. 

What proofs have we of the great increase of 
superstition ? The great passion which prevailed 
for the discovery and possession of the relics of 
saints and martyrs ; the veneration paid to the 
Virgin Mary ; and the custom which arose during 
the Nestorian controversy of placing images of 
the Virgin and infant Saviour in the Churches, 
which proved the source of the fatal error of 
image worship. 

What great change was wrought in the Monkish 
Societies at the commencement of the sixth cen- 
tury ? The rise of the Benedictine order, which 
soon superseded all those which abounded in the 
Eastern and Western Churches. 

By whom was this introduced? By a monk 
named Benedict, who, in the year 529, drew up a 
rule of discipliue less severe, and of more general 
usefulness to others, than any which existed in 
the societies of that period. The members of 
this new order, instead of devoting their whole 
lives to the practice of absurd austerities, were to 
employ themselves, not only in prayer and reli- 
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gious offices, but in the instruction of youth and 
the cultivation of learning. 

How was this new discipline received ? It 
was eagerly adopted by multitudes, and spread 
through Christendom with astonishing rapidity. 
Soon, however, departing from the intentions of 
their founder, the Benedictine monks became 
wealthy, indolent, superstitious, and ambitious. 

What was the state of Christianity in England ? 
This country, which had so early received the 
Gospel, had been subdued by the idolatrous 
Saxons, who introduced their own religion, and 
the few Christians who clung to the faith sought 
protection in Wales. They found an asylum in 
the monastery of Bangor ; and it is remarkable 
that, in that distant spot, the light of Christianity 
was never extinguished, although Britain for many 
centuries was involved in Pagan darkness. 

By what means was England re-converted? 
Gregory the Great, Bishop of Rome, had long 
cherished this project ; and, on succeeding to the 
pontificate, he sent Augustine, a Benedictine 
monk, accompanied by forty others, to preach to 
the Saxons in Britain. 

Were they favourably received? Yes; Bertha, 
the wife of Ethelbert, fifth King of Kent, was 
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herself a Christian, and her example and exhor- 
tations induced her husband to listen favourably 
to the new doctrines, and to grant the monks an 
establishment in Britain. The see of Canterbury 
was accordingly founded (a.d. 596), and Augus • 
tine was raised to the dignity of archbishop : a 
bishop \t as soon afterwards appointed at York. 

Mention a few particulars of Gregory the 
Great. This celebrated pontiff was distinguished 
for his great learning and abilities, and for his in- 
ordinate desire for the aggrandizement of his see : 
his private virtues were great ; but he unfortu- 
nately invested the ceremonies of religion with a 
degree of outward pomp and peageantry which 
entirely deprived them of their primitive sim- 
plicity. 

Was the see of Rome allowed the superiority 
which she claimed ? By no means ; the wealth 
of its primates, and its importance as an imperial 
city, early secured it great consideration; but 
several other sees claimed equal authority and 
dignity with that of Rome. 

What see proved its most formidable rival ? 
That of Constantinople: the bishop of this place, 
assuming the title of " Universal Patriarch," was 
warmly opposed by Gregory the Great, who 
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urged the superiority of the Roman bishopric, 
and his successors continued that claim. 

Mention a few novelties introduced into the 
Church in this century. That style of Church 
music called the " Gregorian Chant" introduced » 
the creeds recited as part of the daily service ; 
the eucharist administered with increased pomp ; 
and holy water first placed at the Church doors, 
but supposed to have been known before this 
period. Great debates prevailed on the proper 
method of shaving the hair of the priests : the 
custom of shaving it in a circle, which was em- 
blematic of the crown of thorns worn by our 
Saviour, at length prevailed, and is known by the 
name of the " Roman tonsure." 

What festival was now first observed in the 
Church ? That of the purification of the Virgin 
Mary : it obtained the name of " Candlemas,*' 
from the blaze of tapers with which this feast was 
solemnized. 

Describe the origin of the Papal tiara. During 
the first four centuries the bishops of Rome wore 
on their heads only the usual mitre ; but Clovis, 
king of France, having presented to the Roman 
see a golden crown, the Pope placed it on his 
mitre. Boniface VIII. added a second, to denote 
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the superiority of spiritual over temporal things ; 
and John XXII., adding a third, completed the 
present triple crown or tiara. 

What fatal blow did Christianity receive early 
in the seventh century ? The rise of the Maho- 
metan religion (a.d. 622). The impostor, sup- 
porting his doctrines by the power of his arms, 
effected a complete revolution in the eastern 
world, overturning the Churches of Asia and 
Africa, and extinguishing the light of Christianity 
which had so long prevailed in the East. 

In what state were those Churches when the 
impostor appeared ? They had sadly fallen from 
their original purity. The furious contests on 
abstruse points of doctrine which they carried 
on incessantly had greatly enfeebled them ; they 
were divided into many sects and were infected 
with heresies. It is remarkable that those who 
had disputed the most warmly, on minor points 
of doctrine, rejected Christianity with readiness, 
and embraced at once the new and false religion 
that was offered to them. 

Did the infidels continue their victories ? Yes ; 
in the course of time the Saracens completely 
conquered the eastern provinces of the empire 
and established their own religion. The Chris- 
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mous Charles Martel vanquished the Saracens, 
who had proceeded to invade France, in a memo- 
rable engagement near Tours (a.d. 732). 

Why may this battle be considered as one of 
the most important ever fought ? Because on 
the event of this great battle seemed to depend 
whether Christianity or Mahometanism should 
prevail in the West. The victory of the Franks 
effectually checked the power of the Saracens, 
and preserved the Western Churches from the 
fate which had befallen those of Asia and Africa. 

What advances were the popes of Rome mak- 
ing towards temporal power ? After their quarrel 
with the Greek emperors, they cultivated the 
friendship of the Franks, especially that of Pepin, 
son of Charles Martel, whose usurpation of the 
throne of France the Roman pontiff sanctioned. 

How did Pepin show his gratitude for this ser- 
vice ? He crossed into Italy and delivered Rome 
from the threatened invasion of the King of Lom- 
bardy ; and, depriving that monarch of Ravenna, 
presented it, with the territories of Ancona and 
the Pentapolis, to the Roman see. His son and 
successor, Charlemagne, confirmed these gifts 
and supported the popes against the Lombards ; 
and, in return, he was crowned Emperor of the 
West by Leo III. 
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What eminent missionary is distinguished by 
the title of the " Apostle of the Germans ?" 
Boniface, an English Benedictine monk : he suc- 
cessfully opposed Paganism in Germany, and 
established there the authority of the popes of 
Rome. 

What further progress did Christianity make ? 
Sweden, part of Russia, and several other coun- 
tries of Europe, received the Gospel ; and in Asia 
the Nestorians, who were eminent for their mis- 
sionary zeal and had some time previously intro- 
duced Christianity into China, penetrated into 
Tartary, aud made some further conversions 
among the Asiatic tribes. It is to be deeply re- 
gretted that, in most of these conversions, force 
was more resorted to than persuasion. 

What opinion was very prevalent in this age ? 
It was imagined that, on assuming the monastic 
habit, the sins of a whole life were instantly can- 
celled ; and, under this idea, kings and queens 
frequently forsook their thrones to end their 
days in the sacred garb of some monastic order. 

How may we account for the number of sacred 
edifices which were raised in this and succeeding 
ages ? An opinion prevailed, much encouraged 
by the monks and other ecclesiastics, that the 
greatest crimes could likewise be expiated by 
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liberal donations towards the structure and sup- 
port of churches and monasteries. 

From whence is the word " Cathedral w de- 
rived ? From the Latin word Cathedra — a seat 
or throne ; and it was applied to those Churches 
in which the bishop s throne was placed. 

What learned men adorned this age? The 
Venerable Bede, the learned English monk ; and 
Alcuin, also an Englishman, the friend of the 
Emperor Charlemagne. Charlemagne was a mu- 
nificent patron of learning, and the protection he 
afforded to religion and literature renders his 
name famous in ecclesiastical history. Such v as 
the ignorance that then prevailed, that many of 
the clergy could not even repeat the Apostles* 
Creed. 

Mention a few customs which arose in those 
dark ages. The festival of All Souls'-day was 
appointed, for the purpose of praying for the 
souls supposed to be in the pains of purgatory ; 
pilgrimages to holy places, in quest of the relics 
of saints and martyrs became common, the rage 
for the possession of relics continuing unabated ; 
the worship of the Virgin was carried to the 
highest pitch, and especial services were ap- 
pointed in her honour. 

What does the term " Ave Maria " signify ? 
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A form of prayer addressed by the Romanists to 
the Virgin Mary, commencing with the words 
" Ave Maria," or u Hail, Mary !" which formed 
the salutation of the angel Gabriel to the Virgin. 

What is the rosary, so much in use among 
Romanists? It is a string of beads on which 
they count their prayers, which consist of fifteen 
repetitions of the Lord's Prayer and one hundred 
and fifty Ave Marias or salutations to the Virgin. 

What is meant by cursing by " bell, book, and 
candlelight ?" This custom was adopted in order 
to invest the sentence of excommunication with 
the greatest awe. The people were summoned 
by the sound of a bell ; the lights were extin- 
guished as a symbol that the excommunicated 
person was deprived of the favour of God ; and 
the priest, standing on a balcony, read the curse 
from a book. 

Explain a few more Romish terms. The word 
" Mass," which meant at first an assembly of peo- 
ple for Church service, was afterwards applied 
exclusively to the Romish method of celebrating 
the holy communion. ' The " Missal " is a book 
containing the service of the mass for every day 
in the year ; the " Breviary " contains the daily 
service of the Church of Rome. The bread used 
n the holy sacrament is administered in the form 
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of a consecrated wafer, and is termed the" Host," 
from the word kostia — a victim : when received 
by a dying person it is called the " Viaticum," 
or provision for a journey. 

Did not the Greek and Latin Churches finally 
separate in the ninth century ? Yes ; a dispute 
on a doctrinal point produced a schism which has 
never since been healed. The controversy re- 
lated to the doctrine called the " Procession of the 
Holy Ghost ;" the Greek Church maintaining 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
alone, in opposition to the Roman Church, which 
holds that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son. The Church of England, in 
her fifth Article, declares her agreement with the 
Church of Rome on this point. 

Did not the power of the popes of Rome 
greatly increase after the time of Charlemagne ? 
Yes ; the donations they had received from him 
and his predecessors had raised them to the rank 
of temporal princes. The Papal chair was now 
filled by a quick succession of popes, mostly re- 
markable for their great vices, but all intent on 
aggrandising the power of their see ; and in the 
time of Hildebrand, who assumed the name of 
Gregory VIL, they attained a high pitch of tem- 
poral power. 
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By whom were the popes elected ? Until the 
time of Nicholas II., the election lay with the 
Roman clergy and people ; but that pontiff de- 
creed that the election should rest with the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, who were to select one from 
among their own order. The emperors of Ger- 
many had the right of confirming or annulling 
the election. 

What was the character of the renowned 
Gregory VII. ? He was a pontiff of the most 
ambitious, restless, and enterprising spirit : he 
aimed at universal dominion, requiring all the 
princes of Europe to declare themselves vassals 
of the Roman see. Though his pretensions were 
resisted by many, yet he contrived to place the 
Papal power on a firmer footing than it had ever 
before attained. 

What particular practice did he enforce ? The 
celibacy of the clergy : this had been for many 
ages a voluntary act ; but Gregory completely 
established the custom, and thus, deprived of all 
worldly ties, the Romish priesthood were able to 
devote their whole eneagies and attention to the 
advancement of the interests of their Church. 
He also endeavoured to check the practice of 

« Simony." 

What is « Simony ? " Selling Church prefer- 
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ment, so called from Simon Magus, who offered 
the apostle money to purchase the gift of the 
Holy Ghost ; but, as it now refers to preferment 
alone and not to the office itself, the term is evi- 
dently misapplied. 

What was the subject of the great dispute be- 
tween Henry IV. of Germany and Gregory VII ? 
The right of investiture. 

What is meant by the " Right of In vestiture ? " 
It was the custom, on the death of any prelate, 
to appoint his successor by investing him with 
the symbols of his office, which were a ring, and 
a crosier or pastoral staff. The emperors of 
Germany, and other princes of Europe, claimed 
the right of nominating prelates to fill the vacaut 
benefices ; but the popes loudly proclaimed that 
these ensigns of spiritual power could not be 
conferred by a layman. This contest disturbed 
for a long time the peace of Europe ; but the 
events attending it belong properly to general 
history. 

When was this dispute terminated? It was 
not settled till the year 1 123, when a general 
council was summoned, in which it was decided 
that all elections should be made by the monks 
and canons in the presence or with the consent of 
the emperor ; and that the emperor should retain 
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the right of investing them with the symbol of 
their office; but that this should be a sceptre, 
and not a crosier. 

What accession of wealth did the Roman see 
obtain at this period ? The Countess Matilda, 
the great ally of Hildebrand, who was possessed 
of the most enormous territories in Italy, left 
them in her will to the popedom ; and, though 
the donation was disputed by her heirs, the greater 
part came into the possession of the Roman see, 
and form what is now called the " Patrimony of 
St. Peter." 

What new direction did fanaticism take at the 
close of the eleventh century ? The famous ex- 
peditions called the " Crusades " were under- 
taken, which gave a fresh impulse to religious 
zeal, and countless thousands went to the Holy 
Land to rescue Jerusalem from the power of the 
Saracens. 

Why were these expeditions called " Cru- 
sades?" From the word crois, or cross. Every 
soldier wore on his breast or shoulder a conse- 
crated cross, to signify that he was bound to fight 
for the deliverance of the cross of Christ and the 
holy sepulchre from the infidels. 

How many crusades were undertaken and what 
was their success ? Six ; the first, under the 
e2 
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command of Godfrey, of Bouillon, accomplished 
its object ; and the Saracens being driven from 
Jerusalem, a Christian kingdom was founded in 
that city, whose power, however, soon languished. 
A second crusade was preached by St. Bernard 
and was undertaken to preserve the tottering 
kingdom ; but its result proved most unfortunate. 
A third was undertaken by Frederic I. of Ger- 
many, and subsequently by Richard I. and Philip 
Augustus. Although glorious for the Christians 
it produced no solid advantage, and the infidels 
remained permanent possessors of the Holy Land. 
The three subsequent expeditions proved equally 
unsuccessful. 

What three famous ecclesiastical orders arose 
during the progress of these holy wars ? The 
order of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
the order of the Knights Templars, and the Teu- 
tonic Knights of St. Mary. 

Whence did the first of these orders derive the 
name of " Hospitallers ?" From the hospital de- 
dicated to St. John, at Jerusalem, in which these 
brethren, who were at first entirely a charitable 
order, relieved the sick or wearied pilgrims who 
visited the holy sepulchre. Becoming at length 
enormously wealthy, they offered to make war on 
the Mahommetans at their own expense ; and this 
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pious and charitable fraternity suddenly trans- 
formed themselves into a band of daring and 
valiant warriors, with whose fame Europe for 
many ages resounded. 

By what other names were the knights of this 
order distinguished ? They were called " Knights 
of Rhodes," that island having been given them 
after the fall of the Christian power in the Holy 
Land. Solyman the Magnificent deprived them of 
the island in the sixteenth century ; and Charles V. 
of Germany, ashamed of not having aided these 
gallant warriors in their heroic defence, since they 
had ever been of eminent use in checking the 
growing power of the Turks, presented them with 
the island of Malta, which they continued to pos- 
sess until the recent suppression of their order : 
they were latterly known by the name of the 
" Knights of Malta." 

Who were the Knights Templars ? An order 
whose origin was of a more military nature than 
the preceding one : they obtained the name of 
" Templars " from inhabiting a palace which ad- 
joined the Temple of Jerusalem. They acquired 
great renown by their defence of Christianity 
against the Infidels ; but flourished^ but a short 
period in comparison to the Hospitallers. 

What led to the extermination of their order ? 
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Their enormous wealth excited the cupidity of 
Philip IV. of France, and led him to effect their 
destruction, in order to obtain possession of their 
riches. They were accused of many atrocious 
crimes, of which they were most probably inno- 
cent ; were tortured to extort a confession of 
their alleged errors, and cruelly put to death. 
The Knights Templars had become notoriously 
haughty and luxurious ; but this does not palliate 
the injustice of their persecution. 

What incident is said to have attended the 
death of their Grand Master, Jaques de Molai ? 
It is related that, with his dying breath, he sum- 
moned Philip IV. and Pope Clement V. to an- 
swer for their injustice before the judgment-seat 
of God — the former within a year and a day, and 
the latter within forty days from that time ; and 
it is stated that both these princes died within 
the period he named. 

What was the third order of military eccle- 
siastics ? The Teutonic order, which was com- 
posed entirely of Germans. These knights were 
originally instituted to perform the same benevo- 
lent offices as the Hospitallers : they soon be- 
came powerful and wealthy ; and, after the loss 
of the Holy Land, possessing themselves of Prussia 
and some neighbouring provinces, they continued 
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in great prosperity till the Reformation diminished 
their power and credit. 

Besides these military ecclesiastics, did not 
some new orders of monks arise at the close of 
the eleventh century ? Yes ; the great corrup- 
tion which prevailed, among the monks, led 
several persons to aim at reviving some piety 
and discipline amongst the inmates of the diffe- 
rent convents. 

What led to the foundation of the Cistercian 
order ? Robert, Abbot of Moleine in Burgundy, 
failing in his endeavours to reform the vices of 
the monks, retired with a few followers to a con- 
vent at Citeaux, near Chalons, and adopted so 
many severe practices that the Cistercians be- 
came celebrated throughout Europe for their 
superior piety. They did not, however, retain 
their purity : but became, in time, as dissolute as 
the other orders. 

Who were the Carthusians? An order who 
derived their name from their convent at Char- 
treux in Dauphin^ Like the Cistercians, they 
aimed at re-introducing order and discipline in 
the Monastic Societies, and adopted very severe 
regulations from which they degenerated less 
than many of the other orders. Their convents 
became common throughout Europe, and were 
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called " Chartreux-houses," or "Charter-houses:" 
many of these buildings still remain. 

Who were the Dominicans? An order of 
monks founded by a Spanish monk, named Do- 
minic. They were also known by the name of 
" Black Friars : " they were distinguished for 
their persecuting spirit. 

Who were the Franciscans? This order of 
monks, who, like the Dominicans, took a vow of 
perpetual poverty, was instituted by Francis, an 
Italian monk, in the years 1207. They are also 
known by the name of "Grey Friars," and "Cor- 
deliers" from the cord which they wore round 
their waists as a girdle. 

Did not two other orders enjoy great reputa- 
tion ? Yes ; the Carmelites, so called from their 
convent on Mount Carmel ; and Augustinians, 
who followed the rule of discipline laid down by 
St. Augustin. From the circumstances of their 
professing to have no revenues of their own, and 
living on the bounty of others, these four orders 
were called the " Mendicant Friars." 

What essential service did they do to the Papal 
see ? They upheld the authority of the popes, 
which now began to be on the wane, and restored 
it to some degree of its former consideration. 

How does it appear that the authority of the 
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papal see was on the decline ? From these two 
circumstances— its corruptions began now to be 
openly censured and its doctrines doubted ; and 
the princes of Europe, unable to bear the usurp- 
ing power and arrogant claims of the popes, 
strove to limit their authority and to maintain 
their own independence of the see of Rome. 

Who first ventured to differ from the Roman 
Church ? The Waldenses, so called from Peter 
Waldus, a merchant of Lyons, in which city this 
sect originated ; and the Albigenses, a people of 
Albigia, or Alby, in Aquitaine. They declared 
that the Romish Church was full of error and 
superstition, and that the power the popes assumed 
was both unlawful and tyrannical. 

What followed ? Their opinions were stigma- 
tized as heresy, and a most odious system was 
invented to suppress them, the first glimmerings 
of truth being destined to be stifled by the rigours 
of the Inquisition, and the barbarities of an army 
which appeared under the name of " Crusaders 
against Heresy." 

Describe the proceedings that were taken 
against these early reformers. Two Cistercian 
monks, accompanied by the famous Dominic, 
visited the seat of the growing heresy, and by 
converting some and burning others checked its 
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but they were so inconsiderable that they soon 
sunk into obscurity. It is to be remarked that 
historians apply the name " Albigenses," in a 
general sense, to all who were considered here- 
tics by the Church of Rome, including the Wal- 
denses and other minor sects. The sect, properly 
called " Albigenses," were far inferior in the 
purity of their doctrines to the Waldenses, hold- 
ing, it is said, many opinions that would be most 
obnoxious to any of the reformers of the present 
day. 

What was the state of learning in Europe at 
this period ? That it was still on the decline is 
evident from the few learned men who adorned 
that age : indeed, as those who possessed supe- 
rior attainments were liable to the imputation of 
sorcery, and were consequently subject to the 
persecutions of the Inquisition, it is not sur- 
prising that ignorance continued to prevail. 

Name a few celebrated characters. Roger 
Bacon, the famous Franciscan friar, whose abili- 
ties were worthy of a more enlightened age ; St. 
Thomas Aquinas, called the " Angelic Doctor," 
whose writings were highly esteemed — he was 
canonized by John XXII. ; Robert de Sorbonne, 
the founder of the famous theological university 
at Paris, called after him " La Sorbonne ; " the 
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celebrated Duns Scotus, a Franciscan monk, 
was in high repute in the succeeding century ; 
but his works are now deservedly consigned to 
oblivion. 

What great dispute agitated the Roman 
Church at the close of the fourteenth century ? 
Two powerful factions each elected a pope to fill 
the Papal chair. Rome was the seat of the pope 
of the Italian faction ; and Benedict XIII. , who 
was supported by the French, resided at Avignon. 
For twenty years, two popes continued to be 
elected by these different parties, each declaring 
his rival to be an anti-pope. The Council of 
Pisa at length decided that both had been unlaw- 
fully elected, deposed them, and elected a third. 
The two reigning pontiffs refused to resign their 
dignities; and the three popes continued alter- 
nately to excommunicate each other. This fa- 
mous contest is known by the name of the " Great 
Western Schism." 

What measure was taken to remedy this state 
of confusion ? The Council of Constance was 
summoned in the year 1414, and a stop was put 
to these disorderly proceedings by the election of 
Martin V., whose authority was ultimately recog- 
: sed by all parties. 
Vhat two decrees have contributed to render 
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this council so famous ? It was here declared 
that the authority of the popes was inferior to 
that of a general council ; and it was decreed 
that the sacramental wine should not in future 
be administered to the laity. This refusal to 
allow the laity to receive the sacrament in both 
kinds, became a marked distinction between the 
Romanists and the Reformers, and is protested 
against in the thirtieth Article of our own Re- 
formed Church. 

Who was Wickliff ? An early Reformer, and 
the first opponent of the Roman Church that ap- 
peared in England. Indignant at the dissolute 
lives of the mendicant friars, who no longer ob- 
served their first strict rules of morality and dis- 
cipline, he inveighed against their corruptions; 
and afterwards proceeded to attack the authority 
of the popes, and many of the practices of the 
Church of Rome. 

How were his opinions received ? The monks 
were greatly exasperated, and the Papal court 
charged him with heresy ; but the popular voice 
was in his favour, and, being powerfully protected 
by John of Gaunt, his prosecution was for a time 
abandoned. 

What was his subsequent conduct ? He ven- 
tured now to call in question some of the doc- 
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trines of the Roman Church ; but his friends, 
alarmed at his boldness, withdrew their support ; 
and, on being again charged with heresy, he was 
expelled the University of Oxford. After this 
mild sentence he withdrew to his rectory at Lut- 
terworth, in Leicestershire, and died in retire- 
ment two years afterwards. 

By what name were his followers distinguished ? 
By the name of " Lollards ;" which term seems 
to be derived from a Flemish word signifying "to 
sing hymns," and was applied in derision to all 
who professed greater strictness or piety than 
prevailed at that time. 

By what celebrated characters was the Papal 
power next attacked ? By John Huss, a Bohe- 
mian, and his friend, Jerome of Prague; who, 
inveighing against the vices of the clergy, were 
accused of heresy and summoned before the 
Council of Constance. 

Did Huss obey this summons ? Yes ; after 
his personal safety had been guaranteed by the 
Emperor Sigismund; but, in defiance of every 
principle of honour, that prince, disregarding the 
safe conduct he had granted him, surrendered 
Huss to his enemies. 

What was his fate? On refusing to plead 

ilty against the dictates of his conscience, he 
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was condemned to the stake ; and his friend, Je- 
rome of Prague, underwent the same fate the 
following year. The Hussites still continued their 
opposition to Rome ; but, after the loss of their 
leader, were but a small and powerless sect. 

What was the character of most of the Roman 
pontiffs at this period ? With a few exceptions, 
they were notorious for their vices and crimes ; 
their public behaviour was arrogant and despotic, 
and their private characters detestable. The 
same principles pervaded their court and the 
whole of the inferior clergy. 

What was the peculiar failing of all these 
popes? Nepotism; each pontiff made the ad- 
vancement of his nephews his chief aim : they 
filled the chief situations in the Papal court ; and 
governed, not only the ecclesiastical dominions, 
but also generally the aged pontiffs themselves. 

Were not these abuses complained of ? Yes ; 
the degeneracy of the clergy and the vices of the 
popes were loudly and publicly censured at the 
Council of Constance ; but the popes, who were 
fully aware of the prevailing corruptions, checked 
every attempt at improvement, fearing that a 
partial alteration even could not be made without 
previous enquiries into existing abuses, and the 
f 3 
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consequent exposure of much that they desired 
to conceal. 

What would have been the effect had the 
abuses complained of been corrected ? It would 
certainly have retarded that glorious Reforma- 
tion which was effected soon after by those who 
were thus driven to become the enemies of the 
Papal see. A partial correction of the most noto- 
rious abuses of the Roman Church might have 
satisfied even the most urgent, and its doctrines 
would probably have remained unquestioned for 
a much longer period. 

Did the popes seem aware of the danger that 
threatened them ? No ; the Hussites and the 
Lollards had been almost entirely suppressed by 
the stake and the sword ; and, thus triumphant 
over their opponents, they reposed in thoughtless 
security. It was very remarkable that, refusing 
the warnings they had received, the abuses were 
more flagrant than ever, and the open traffic in 
indulgences at length brought on a crisis which 
proved fatal to the Papal power. 

What is meant by "Works of Supereroga- 
tion ?" A doctrine of the Romish Church, which 
taught that the good works performed by saints 
and holy people, over and above what was re- 
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quired for their own salvation, formed a fund over 
which the popes had the supreme command — 
they being empowered to make over to others 
any portion of these good deeds. This they were 
willing to do, on the payment of a price propor- 
tionate to the degree of guilt which the applicant 
sought to remove. 

To what did this unscriptural doctrine lead ? 
To the disgraceful sale of indulgences. As each 
person could purchase a sufficient supply of the 
superabundant merits of others to cover his own 
sins, these indulgences or pardons were eagerly 
procured and the sale proved most lucrative to 
the Papal see. 

Had this practice long existed? Yes, for 
several centuries : the warriors of Palestine had 
been encouraged to engage in the crusades, by 
the promised reward of a full pardon for their 
sins, and plenary indulgences had also been 
granted at the celebration of every jubilee of the 
Church. 

What is meant by a " Jubilee ?" A festival of 
the Roman Catholic Church, appointed by Boni- 
face VIIL, at the close of the thirteenth century. 
It was ordered to be kept every hundred years ; 
and all those who came to Rome to attend its 
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celebration were promised the full remission of all 
their sins. As this festival proved, consequently, 
a source of increased revenue to the Church, 
succeeding pontiffs observed it at considerably 
shorter intervals. 

How often is it now celebrated ? Once every 
twenty-five years, and also on extraordinary oc- 
casions, at the discretion of the reigning pope. 

For what purpose did Leo X. promote the sale 
of indulgences? To enable him to defray the 
expences of the Church of St. Peter, which he 
was then erecting in Rome. 

How was this traffic conducted ? In the most 
irregular and notorious manner. These pardons 
were on sale even at the inns in Germany ; and 
the scandalous conduct of Tetzel, a Dominican 
friar, who conducted the sale in Saxony, induced 
Luther to exclaim against the practice. 

Who was Martin Luther? This eminent man 
was a monk of St. Augustin, and the professor of 
divinity at Wittenberg. A diligent perusal of 
the Scriptures had opened his eyes to the cor- 
ruptions of the Roman Catholic Church; and 
his abilities, zeal, and boldness led him to preach 
against its errors. 

Who was Luther's friend and protector ? The 
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Elector of Saxony : he and his successors were 
the firm supporters of Luther and of the cause of 
the Reformation. 

Did the reigning pope endeavour to crush these 
new doctrines ? He disregarded the danger for 
some time, and then sought to win Luther from 
his new opinions ; but finding him resolute in 
maintaining them, he declared him a heretic, and 
hurried matters to a crisis by publishing a bull 
of excommunication against him. 

What was the immediate consequence of this 
act ? Luther at once renounced his allegiance to 
Rome, appealed to a general council, and pub- 
licly burnt the bull of excommunication. Luther 
was now the acknowledged leader of all who op- 
posed the Roman Catholic doctrines. 

Mention some other interesting incidents in 
the life of Luther. His appearance at the diet 
of Worms, where he nobly maintained his opi- 
nions ; and his concealment for nine months in 
the castle of Wartzburg, whither he withdrew 
from the fury of his enemies. During his seclu- 
sion he occupied himself with his translation of 
the Bible into the German language : its publica- 
tion gave a fatal blow to the Roman Church, and 
essentially contributed to expose its corruptions. 

What was the conduct of the Emperor Charles 
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V. towards the Reformers ? He was for a long 
period so entirely occupied with his wars with 
Francis I. that he took little part in religious 
affairs ; but, on peace being concluded with his 
enemies, he turned his attention to the state of 
the Church, and treated the Reformers with the 
greatest harshness. 

How did the Reformers obtain the name of 
" Protestants ?" A severe decree was made at the 
diet of Spires, in 1529, forbidding any change in 
the doctrine or discipline of the Church, until the 
approaching general council had assembled. The 
reformed princes of Germany, and the deputies of 
fourteen towns, entered a protest against this de- 
cree ; and the name of " Protestants " was from 
this circumstance soon generally applied to all 
who renounced the errors of Popery. 

Who was Melancthon ? A Reformer scarcely 
less eminent than Luther, highly esteemed for his 
learning and eloquence, and distinguished for his 
mild and pacific disposition. 

J was the general council, which was so 
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delayed the meeting by every possible artifice. 
At length, urged by the Emperor Charles V., 
Paul III. was obliged to permit the council to be 
held, and Trent was fixed upon for the place of 
meeting; but, as all its proceedings soon ap- 
peared to be entirely swayed by the Papal fac- 
tion, the Protestants declined to acknowledge its 
jurisdiction. 

What is meant by the "League of Smalcalde ?" 
A confederacy of the German Protestant princes, 
to defend themselves against the attacks of their 
enemies, and to give by their union greater sup- 
port to the Protestant cause. 

Was the reforming spirit confined only to Ger- 
many ? No ; it quickly spread to other countries, 
and took deep root in Great Britain and many 
parts of Switzerland. In Denmark, the Refor- 
mation was strongly encouraged by Christian II.; 
and in Sweden the reigning king, Gustavus Vasa, 
adopted its doctrines, shook off the yoke of Rome, 
and was acknowledged the head of the Lutheran 
Church in his dominions. 

Who was Zuinglius ? An eminent Reformer, 
by whose instrumentality the Reformation was 
first introduced into Switzerland. He opposed 
the preaching of indulgences at Zurich, and 
established the Protestant religion in that city. 
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Zuinglius fell in battle, in 1551, in the war that 
ensued between the Catholic and Protestant Swiss 
Cantons. 

What event in England was most fatal to the 
Roman power ? The projected divorce of Ca- 
therine of Arragon ; for the refusal of Clement 
VII. to concur with Henry's wishes on that point 
induced the king to throw off all allegiance to 
Rome, and to declare himself the supreme head 
of the English Church. It was decreed, by a 
Parliament devoted to his interests, that the 
Bishop of Rome had, by the law of God, no 
more jurisdiction in England than any other fo- 
reign bishop ; the union of the civil and religious 
power under one head was thus effected, and 
Henry became head of the Church and State. 

Was the king's supremacy unanimously ac- 
knowledged ? No ; those who were stedfast in 
their attachment to Rome preferred to forfeit 
their lives rather than take the required oath. 
The Bishop of Rochester and Sir Thomas More 
were amongst those who suffered death for re- 
fusing to acknowledge the king's supremacy. 

Against whom was Henry s next blow levelled ? 
Against the monks, who beheld his measures with 
indignation. The king hoping that, by their fall, 
the Papal power would be destroyed in England, 
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by the advice of his minister, Cromwell, deter- 
mined on the suppression of the monasteries. 
In order to colour these violent proceedings, a 
vistation was appointed to enquire into the state 
of the Monastic Orders. 

What followed? The most flagrant abuses 
were found to exist in these retreats. Henry 
seized at once on the smaller monasteries ; and 
afterwards, at different times, suppressed six 
hundred and forty-five, besides ninety colleges 
and a vast number of chapels. 

What became of the monks who belonged to 
these monasteries and chapels? The monks, 
being deprived of their houses, were thrown upon 
the world comparatively destitute ; and the king, 
taking possession of their treasures and revenues, 
enriched his courtiers with the spoils of the 
Church: hence laymen became possessed of 
Church property — a thing until this period un- 
known in England. 

Did Cranmer approve of these proceedings? 
By no means ; although anxious for the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries, as their existence must 
have been a stronghold for Popery, he was de- 
sirous that the funds derived from them should 
be entirely applied to the service of religion, in 
establishing sees, colleges, &c. ; for the use which 
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the king made of them must be termed sacrile- 
gious. 

Were all the revenues of the monasteries la- 
vished on his courtiers? No; since the king 
employed part of them in erecting four new 
bishoprics — namely, those of Gloucester, Bristol, 
Peterborough, and Oxford. 

What was the immediate consequence of the 
suppression of the religious houses? The Church 
was greatly impoverished, and the clergy so dimi- 
nished in number that scarcely enough could be 
found to perform the ordinary services of reli- 
gion. The lay impropriators also frequently be- 
stowed the livings in their gifts on their domestics 
as rewards for service, and the clergy consequently 
were low and ignorant in the extreme. 

Was King Henry well inclined towards the 
opinions of Luther ? No ; he seems to have been 
more averse to the power of the Roman Church, 
which thwarted his own views, than to its doc- 
trines: he treated the followers of Luther as 
heretics, and condemned them to the flames. 
Six articles, maintaining the principal doctrines 
of the Romanists, were published about this time ; 
and those who refused to agree to them were ex- 
posed to persecution and death. 

While these events were transacting in Eng- 
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land, what progress did the Reformation make in 
France ? Protected by Margaret, Queen of Na- 
varre, the reformers in France soon became a 
numerous body. Francis I., the reigning mo- 
narch, tolerated them when it suited his political 
views ; but at other times persecuted them in the 
most cruel and merciless manner. The famous 
Calvin was repeatedly saved from danger by the 
intercession of his patroness, the Queen of Na- 
varre. 

What calamities happened to the reformers of 
Germany ? The death of Luther, their eminent 
leader : he died at his native city of Eisleben in 
the year 1546. Shortly after his death, the dis- 
sensions which had been long increasing between 
the Catholics and Protestants broke out into open 
war. The events attending this war belong pro- 
perly to general history, and can, therefore, be 
only briefly adverted to here. 

What occasioned these hostile proceedings ? 
Charles V., resolving to maintain the authority of 
the court of Rome, prepared to crush the Smal- 
caldic League by force of arms. Penetrating his 
intentions, the Protestant princes, headed by the 
Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse, 
took up arms to defend their liberty and their 
religion. 
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Were the Protestant princes successful in this 
struggle ? They at first obtained the advantage ; 
but, from not following up their success and 
wasting time in negociation, Charles ultimately 
obtained the superiority in this campaign, and 
the elector and landgrave fell into his hands. 

What is meant by the " Interim ? " A system 
of faith drawn up by the command of the Em- 
peror Charles V., and meant to conciliate all 
parties: it was intended only as a temporary 
measure, until the general council then assembled 
at Trent should more fully settle the distractions 
in the Church. 

How was it received ? It pleased neither party ; 
but the emperor insisted on its observance, and 
established it throughout his dominions by force 
of arms. 

What great event contributed to the establish- 
ment of the Reformation in England ? The ac- 
cession of Edward VI., a prince deeply attached 
to the new doctrines. Under the auspices of this 
young king and the superintendence of Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Church of Eng- 
land assumed the form which it at present pos- 
sesses. 

What publications contributed to this end ? 
translations of the holy Scriptures were circu- 
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lated throughout England, and their perusal en- 
joined ; our present admirable Liturgy was com- 
piled ; a short Catechism of the doctrines of our 
Church was drawn up, and books of Homilies 
were published which explained its doctrines at 
greater length. 

Is the Catechism just mentioned the same with 
that now in use ? Yes ; this Catechism, com- 
posed either by No well, Dean of St. Paul's, or 
Poinet, Bishop of Winchester, and revised by 
Cranmer, forms part of our Common Prayer 
Book. It was not completed in its present form 
till the reign of James I., when the explanation 
of the sacraments was added to it by Overal, 
Dean of St. Paul's. 

Mention some particulars of our Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. This book was published in the 
year 1549, and was drawn up by Cranmer, as- 
sisted by twelve bishops and dignitaries of the 
Church. As it was the intention of our refor- 
mers, while they rejected the errors and super- 
stitions of the Roman Catholic Church, to re- 
tain all that was truly valuable, they adopted 
many of the prayers of that Church contained in 
the Romish Breviary, which were judiciously cor- 
rected ; and the whole office of Common Prayer 
is rather a collection of ancient offices than an 
g2 
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original composition. It commenced at first with 
the Lord's Prayer, the introductory portion being 
added four years subsequently* Several verbal 
alterations were afterwards made, but nothing 
material was changed. 

Was the communion service published at the 
same time ? No ; this office had been composed 
one year previously, and was originally a sepa- 
rate service ; it is drawn from the Roman missal, 
corrected from the errors with which that book 
abounded. * 

Was not the calendar revised about this period ? 
Yes; and most of the saints' davs with which the 
Roman calendar is crowded were then expunged : 
those fasts and festivals only were retained which 
commemorated the principal events of the Gospel 
history, or were dedicated to the memory of the 
holy apostles. 

Why, then, does our calendar still retain the 
names of so many Romish saints, of whose lives 
so little is known that can be relied on ? They 
were retained purely for civil reasons, and no re- 
spect is to be paid them of any religious nature. 
It was usual, for example, to date frequently from 
some saint's day, as St. George's, Hilary, Mar- 
tinmas, &c; and had these days been omitted 
^nuch confusion would have arisen in various 
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documents of a legal nature. Reasons of a simi- 
lar kind could be given to account for most of 
the names still retained in our calendar. 

What edition of the Bible was used at the com- 
mencement of the Reformation ? That one trans- 
lated by Tyndal and Coverdale in 1535. An im- 
proved edition, revised by Cranmer and called 
" Cranmer's Bible," was published in 1541, and 
sanctioned by royal authority. The version of 
the Psalms that appears in our Common Prayer 
Book is taken from this edition. After several 
other translations had been made by the order 
of James I., a new one was undertaken by fifty- 
four learned men: it was commenced in 1607 
and completed in three years. This excellent 
and faithful translation is now in use, and is the 
only version authorised by our Church. 

By whom were the Articles of our Church 
composed? By Cranmer, assisted by Bishops 
Ridley and Latimer, on the model of the Augs- 
burgh Confession of Faith, composed by Melanc- 
thon ; and they are supposed to have been framed 
with an intention of being sufficiently liberal, to 
allow of their being subscribed by those who 
differ to a certain degree respecting some of the 
doctrines they contain. These Articles, origi- 
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nally forty-two in number, were agreed to in the 
year 1552, and ratified by Queen Elizabeth in 
1562 : their number was then reduced to thirty- 
nine. 

To what doctrine does the first Article refer ? 
To the great doctrine of the Trinity. We de- 
clare our belief that there is but one God, infinite 
in power, wisdom, and goodness, and that in this 
Godhead there are three persons. 

What are we to believe of Christ's incarnation ? 
We are taught that the Son of God was made 
very Man, the Godhead and Manhood being 
joined in one person to the end that He might, 
by the sacrifice of Himself, make an atonemeut 
for the sins of the whole world. 

What is meant by Christ's descent into hell ? 
The word "hell" is here used to signify that 
place where the souls of the departed await the 
judgment-day ; and, though in its common ac- 
ceptation it now means a place of torment, this 
was by no means the signification attached to it 
when this Article was introduced into the creed 
In the early Church this place was generally dis- 
tinguished by the name of " hades," and it were 
to be wished that our translators had retained 
that term. 
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Why is this doctrine made an Article of faith ? 
As death is the separation of soul and body, we 
should not be able to declare that Christ really 
died, unless we believed that the separation ac- 
tually did take place, and that while our Lord's 
body was in the tomb His soul was in that place 
which is called " hades " or " hell " indifferently. 

What doctrine does our Church next insist on ? 
That that re-union of body and soul took place in 
our Lord which is called the " Resurrection ;" 
and thajt in this body Christ ascended into heaven, 
" and there sitteth until He return to judge all 
men at the last day." 

What is taught in our fifth Article ? That the 
Holy Ghost is very and eternal God, " of one 
substance, majesty, and glory with the Father and 
the Son." 

What is the substance of the next two Articles ? 
They refer to the books of the Old and New 
Testament, in whose authenticity and inspiration 
the Church expresses her belief, and we are en- 
joined not to receive anything as an Article of 
faith which cannot be proved out of those books. 
Obedience only to the moral law of the Mosaic 
dispensation is also enjoined. 

Why are the books called " Apocryphal " ap- 
pointed to be occasionally read in our Church ? 
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They are read " for example of life and instruc- 
tion of manners;" although, from being unin- 
spired, no doctrine can be proved by them. 

In what light are the Apocryphal books re- 
garded by the Church of Rome? It was decreed 
in the Council of Trent that they are of equal 
authority with the other books of Scripture re- 
ceived by the primitive Christians into the sacred 
code. 

Why ought the three creeds of our Church to 
be received and believed ? Because they may be 
proved by mo3t certain warrants from the cano- 
nical books of holy Scripture. 

Describe the ninth Article. This Article op- 
poses the heresy of Pelagius, who taught that we 
are only sinful if we follow the example of Adam, 
and that we are not so by birth. But the doc- 
trine held by the Church is, that our corruption 
is inherent ; and she further maintains, in her 
tenth Article, that such is the sinfulness of our 
condition, that we have not even the power of 
doing good works without the grace of God by 
Christ assisting us. 

What is the doctrine of our Church with 
regard to justification and good works? That 
we are accounted righteous or justified only by 
faith in Christ and not for our own deservings. 
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Good works after justification are declared not 
meritorious in themselves, but pleasing to God 
as evidences of our faith ; whereas works done 
before justification are declared not to be pleasant 
to God, since they spring not from faith in Christ, 
and are not therefore performed as God com-* 
manded them to be done. 

What Roman Catholic doctrine is condemned 
in the fourteenth Article? That of works of 
supererogation. The arrogancy and impiety of 
supposing that any one can perform more good 
works than they are required to do, by their 
bounden duty, is strongly condemned, as directly 
contrary to Scripture. 

What is the substance of the next Article ? It 
declares explicitly the sinless nature of Christ; 
but that all others, though baptized and born 
again in Christ, are still sinful and offend in many 
things. 

What is said of sin after baptism ? That it is 
not unpardonable to such as truly repent. It is 
a favourite opinion with some that, after having 
received the Holy Ghost, they can sin no more ; 
whereas we are taught to believe that we may 
depart from grace given and fall into sin ; but, 
on true repentance, may be forgiven. 

What is predestination ? It is that purpose of 
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God, which was decreed from the beginning, 
that He would bring to everlasting salvation 
those whom He should choose in Christ out of 
mankind. This difficult and controverted subject 
is accompanied by a solemn warning that we do 
not wrest it to our own destruction, by enter- 
taining views of this doctrine that would lead us 
into a sinful way of living or into despair ; and 
we are expressly cautioned to receive God's pro- 
mises as they are generally set forth in His word. 

What is the general tenor of God's promises in 
Scripture ? That " whosoever believeth in the 
only begotten Son of God shall not perish, but 
have everlasting life " (John iii. 16) : that " Christ 
is the propitiation for the sins of the whole world" 
(1 John ii. 2) : that " He died for all " (2 Cor. 
v. 15) : and that " God is not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to re- 
pentance " (2 Peter iii. 9). 

What is the only way of salvation set forth in 
our Church ? The name of the Saviour Jesus 
Christ, " which is the only name given among 
men whereby we must be saved." 

Are we taught to believe that a Church can err? 
Yes ; and the fallibility of the Church of Rome 
is declared, since we believe that it has erred, 
even in the most important Articles of faith. 
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How is the authority of our Church limited ? 
It is not permitted to ordain anything contrary 
to the written word of God, nor to require be- 
lief for anything not contained in that word, or 
which cannot be proved thereby — an error into 
which the Church of Rome has repeatedly fallen. 

Do we admit the authority of general councils ? 
Yes, if gathered together by the will and com- 
mandment of princes. Since they are but an as- 
sembly of fallible men, we believe that they can 
err, and have done so, in important points : their 
decrees, therefore, are to be rejected if they or- 
dain anything not founded on holy Scripture. 

What is purgatory ? A place to which the 
Romanists assert the souls of the faithful are 
transported, to be purged or purified by suffer- 
ings and pain, before they can be received into 
heaven. This doctrine is founded on the belief 
that the death of Christ delivers the believer from 
the eternal, but not from the temporal, punish- 
ment due to his sins ; and that divine justice re- 
quires that every faithful Christian should under- 
go a certain amount of sorrow in this world, 
either by afflictions sent by God's providence, or 
by voluntary acts of mortification ; and that this 
expiation must be more fully completed on his 
entrance into another state. 
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Do the Romanists believe that their condition 
in this state can be ameliorated ? Yes ; by the 
intercession of those on earth, they think that 
this period of suffering can be shortened. 

Can the doctrine of purgatory be supported by 
Scripture ? No ; our Church declares it to be 
" a fond thing vainly invented," and not only un- 
warranted by Scripture, but " rather repugnant 
to the word of God." 

On what other doctrines does she pass the same 
condemnation ? On pardons or indulgences, the 
worship and adoration of images and relics, and 
the invocation of saints. 

Name another distinction between the two 
Churches mentioned in the twenty-fourth Arti- 
cle. While the Church of Borne appoints that 
public prayers be offered in a language unknown 
to the mass of the people, the Church of Eng- 
land considers it repugnant to God's word to 
minister publicly in any language but that which 
she terms the vulgar tongue. 

Name the seven sacraments of the Romish 
Church. Baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, 
penance, orders, matrimony, and extreme unc- 
tion. 

Why does our Church reject five of these seven 
icraments? Because she cannot admit that 
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these have the nature of real sacraments, as that 

word is explained by her in her Catechism. She 

admits the importance of confirmation, orders, 

and matrimony, as religious ceremonies; and 

acknowledges the use of penance as a form of 

Church discipline, but altogether rejects extreme 

unction. 

On what text in Scripture is the doctrine of 

extreme unction founded ? On one which occurs 

in the epistle of St. James : — " Is any sick among 

you? Let him call for the elders of the Church ; 

and let them pray over him, anointing him with 

oil in the name of the Lord, and the prayer of 

faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise 

him up ; and, if he have committed sins, they shall 

be forgiven him." 

What is the meaning of this passage? It 
seems to refer to the miraculous powers which 
were possessed by the Church in the first ages, 
when these effects did actually follow the touch 
of the apostles — the sick were healed and sins 
were forgiven ; but this gift ceased when these 
miraculous powers were withdrawn, and cannot 
therefore be exercised at the present day. 

Explain the Romish sacrament of penance. 
The Church of Rome, which lays much stress on 
the practice of auricular confession, enjoins her 
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members to continue the performance of this 
duty in place of the more public confession of 
sin which was customary in the primitive Church. 
The priests of her communion are directed to pre- 
scribe acts of devotion or mortification to be per- 
formed by the penitent, and are empowered to 
pronounce absolution in the most unqualified man- 
ner. It is to be observed that the word " repen- 
tance " is rendered by the Romanists by the ex- 
pression " do penance." 

What is the opinion of the Church of England 
regarding penance ? In the commination service 
she expresses her regret, that notorious offenders 
are not at the present day required to make any 
public reparation for their errors, " that others, 
admonished by their example, might be the more 
afraid to offend." She encourages her members 
to seek comfort and counsel from the ministers of 
the Church, should their consciences be disturbed 
by doubts or scruples ; but is far from imposing 
priestly confession upon any of her children. 

What are the sentiments of our Church with're- 
spect to orders ? She sets the greatest value on 
this important rite : in her twenty-third Article 
she prohibits any person from performing any re- 
ligious service in the Church unless duly set 
anart and admitted into holy orders. She has 
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appointed proper services called the " Ordering 
of Priests and Deacons/* to be used when she 
admits any one to minister in the Church. 

How does our Church further show her sense 
of the importance of this rite ? By appointing a 
form of prayer to be said daily during the Ember 
weeks, imploring God's blessing upon those who 
at that season are admitted into holy orders, and 
supplicating that He will guide the bishops and 
pastors of His flock, that they may lay hands on 
no person unfit to serve in the sacred ministry of 
the Church. 

If the minister should prove unworthy, is the 
effect of the sacrament administered by him hin- 
dered ? By no means ; the ordinances of Christ 
cannot be rendered ineffectual to the worthy re- 
ceiver by the sins of those who administer them ; 
for they being appointed only to transmit them 
to others, it is not possible that their unworthi- 
ness can impair the efficacy of these holy institu- 
tions. 

What sect disagrees with our Church on the 
subject of infant baptism? The Anabaptists, 
who maintain that none should receive baptism 
till they have attained to years of discretion and 
are able to answer for themselves. 

What does our Church understand bv regene- 
h 2 
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ration, or new birth ? That change in our spi- 
ritual relationship to God which takes place 
when, at baptism, we, " the children of wrath," 
enter into covenant with Him, and u are hereby 
made the children of grace." 

Does this change relate to our moral state 
and imply necessary holiness? No, it cannot; 
since the apostles often exhorted their baptised 
converts " to cleanse themselves from all filthi- 
ness of flesh and spirit," " to be transformed by 
the renewing of their minds," " to cast off the 
works of darkness," " and to put on the armour 
of light." Having been admitted to the high 
privilege of initiation or introduction, by baptis- 
mal regeneration, into the Church of Christ, 
we are exhorted to a renovation or renewal of 
the mind, which is probably a progressive work, 
and is quite distinct from regeneration (Vide y 
Collect for Christmas-day). 

Was this word always understood in this re- 
stricted sense? The united testimony of all 
Catholic antiquity proves that it was never re- 
ceived by the early Church in any other, and our 
reformers evidently employed it in the same sig- 
nification. (" Bethell on Baptism," chap, viii.) 

Whence, then, has arisen the confusion that 
has existed on this point ? The Calvinists and 
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many others, who taught that men, at some pe- 
riod of their lives, had a call which produced an 
entire change of heart, improperly applied the 
terms regeneration and new birth to that change : 
hence arose a confusion of terms, and " unrege- 
rate " and " unconverted " are still used indiscri- 
minately ; but our Church draws the distinction, 
and teaches that no baptised person can be unre- 
generate, although he may certainly be uncon- 
verted and regenerate to no saving purpose. 

What is transubstantiation ? That miracu- 
lous change of the bread and wine into the real 
body and blood of Christ which the Romanists 
affirm takes place at the eucharist. This doctrine 
we declare to be repugnant to the word of God, 
and the cause also of much superstition ; since 
the Romanists think it no idolatry to worship 
these elements after consecration, believing them 
to have become the actual body and blood of 
Christ. 

What is the doctrine of our Church with re- 
spect to the Lord's Supper ? That the body of 
Christ is eaten only after an heavenly and spiri- 
tual manner ; and that the wicked who outwardly 
partake of it do not, in reality, receive the body 
of Christ, because they are destitute of a lively 
faith, which is the only means whereby that body 
can be received and eaten. 
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What unscriptural practice exists in the Ro- 
man Church ? They deny the cup to the laity, 
permitting them only to eat the consecrated wafer 
or host. The English Church administers the 
sacrament in both kinds to all Christian men 
alike. 

Against what errors of the Roman Church are 
our next two Articles directed ? Against the sa- 
crifice of masses, since the offering of Christ has 
been already once made, and cannot be repeated ; 
and against the celibacy of the clergy. 

Explain further what is meant by " the Sacri- 
fice of Masses." The Romanists consider that, 
at every mass or celebration of the eucharist, the 
sacred elements, having been changed into the 
real body of the Saviour, the priest offers up 
Christ in sacrifice to God. These masses being 
performed in behalf of the living, or of the souls 
of the departed confined in purgatory, are deemed 
highly instrumental in promoting their eternal 
welfare ; and it is the well-known custom of the 
members of that communion to endeavour to pro- 
cure the pardon of their sins by causing a spe- 
cified number of masses to be performed in their 
name — a practice we justly term u a dangerous 
deceit." 

Is excommunication retained in our Church ? 
T * is; although it is a power, at present, seldom 
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exercised. It constitutes the highest form of ec- 
clesiastical censure, and he who incurs it is to be 
regarded as a heathen and a publican until he 
effects his reconciliation with the Church. 

What is meant by " the Traditions of the 
Church " spoken of in our twenty-fourth Article ? 
Those customs and practices which relate to the 
external worship of God as established in our own 
Church. It is not necessary that these should 
be the same in all places, each national Church 
having authority to ordain or change its own cus- 
toms or ceremonies. This was usual in the pri- 
mitive times, and the privilege was universally 
claimed at the era of the Reformation ; but when, 
by common consent, the ceremonies and rites of 
a Church have been once ordained, no individual 
is permitted to deviate from its customs, and des- 
troy its uniformity, without being subject to eccle- 
siastical censure. 

What is meant by " Oral Tradition ?" Any 
doctrine not committed to writing, but handed 
down from age to age. The Romanists assert 
that many doctrines were in this manner taught 
by Christ and His apostles, besides those con- 
tained in the New Testament. 

In what light do they regard these Traditions ? 
It was decreed at the Council of Trent that the 
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decrees handed down from the apostolic age and 
preserved in the Church are entitled to as much 
regard as the doctrines or precepts which the 
inspired writers have committed to writing. Our 
Church, in her sixth Article, opposes this opinion. 

Is not the word " Tradition " used also in 
another sense? Yes; it is often employed to 
express the opinions held by the early writers 
and fathers of the Church ; and while no undue 
dependence should be placed on the opinions of 
fallible men, still they are valuable as often show- 
ing the sense attached to various doctrines in 
more primitive times. 

Mention a few more important points touched 
on in our Articles. That the reigning sovereign 
is the head of ail civil and ecclesiastical power in 
the realm ; that the rights of property are to be 
respected, in opposition to those who assert that 
the possessions of Christians should be in com- 
mon ; and that a Christian can take an oath, if 
lawfully administered — some having scruples on 
this point, considering it forbidden by our Lord 
and His apostle St. James. 

Was the system of religion thus established in 
England the same as those systems which pre- 
vailed among the Reformers on the continent ? 
By no means; they were not agreed as to the 
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extent to which they differed from the Church of 
Rome ; the English Reformers were, perhaps, the 
most moderate in their changes; each eminent Re- 
former had numerous followers who were guided 
by him in the establishment of their respective 
Churches. 

Where were the opinions of Luther himself 
followed ? In Saxony, Denmark, and Sweden ; 
in which countries Lutheranism was firmly esta- 
blished. 

Was not the reformed religion early adopted at 
Geneva ? Yes ; this city soon became famous for 
its attachment to the new opinions — it became 
the resort of the most eminent Reformers— and, on 
account of the form of its Church government 
and the strictness of its doctrines, it became the 
model upon which other Churches formed their 
systems. 

By whom was its form and doctrines settled ? 
By the celebrated Calvin, who took refuge in 
Geneva from the persecutions then prevailing in 
France : he obtained, after some opposition, the 
most unbounded influence in that city : he esta- 
blished there the Presbyterian form of Church 
government, and introduced his own peculiar doc- 
trines. 

Describe the progress of the Reformation in 
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Scotland. It spread rapidly in the lowlands, and 
the leaders of it entered into a league for their 
mutual support, styling themselves " the Congre- 
gation of the Lord." They soon became such a 
powerful body that they rendered themselves 
formidable to Mary of Guise, Queen Regent of 
Scotland, who, by the advice of her brothers, had 
refused to make any concessions to the reformed 
party. 

Who was Knox ? A distinguished Reformer, 
who early embraced the reformed doctrines which 
were then gaining ground in Scotland. Being 
obliged to fly from his country, he repaired to 
Geneva, where he became acquainted with Calvin, 
whose opinions he warmly adopted. 

Did he not return to his own country ? Yes ; 
he was invited to return by the Protestants of 
Scotland, and became the founder of the Church 
established in that kingdom, and which he regu- 
lated according to the plan of the Church of 
Geneva, adopting the same doctrines and disci- 
pline. 

For what are these Churches remarkable? 
For the extreme simplicity of their mode of wor- 
ship, as they have neither liturgies nor vestments. 
They reject Episcopacy, and acknowledge no 
superiority among their ministers. 
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By what name is the Scottish Church desig- 
nated. It is generally called the " Kirk of Scot- 
land," that word signifying " Church." 

Of what violence were the Scottish Protestants 
guilty ? Excited by the preaching of Knox, they 
broke into the Catholic churches and monas- 
teries, overthrew the altars, destroyed the pic- 
tures and statues, and levelled the buildings to the 
ground. 

How did the German Protestants prosper in 
their struggle with the Emperor Charles V.? 
The accession of the perfidious Maurice, of 
Saxony, to their party, materially strengthened 
their interests. This prince, taking up arms to 
effect the liberation of the Landgrave and to 
support the Reformers, proved so formidable an 
enemy to the Emperor, that he was glad to pur- 
chase security by concessions in their favour. 
The treaty of Passau, concluded between Mau- 
rice and the Emperor in 1552, restored the cap- 
tive prince to liberty, and secured to the German 
Protestants the free exercise of their religion. 

What event occurred at this period? The 
Council of Trent, which had for the space of 
seventeen years continued its sittings from time to 
time, was finally closed in the year 1568, during 
the pontificate of Pius IV. 
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Did it effect the end for which it was assem- 
bled ? No ; far from it : instead of composing 
the differences then existing throughout Chris* 
tendom, it served but to widen the breach ; the 
discussion of the various subjects, there brought 
forward, displayed fully the extreme disparity 
that existed between the Romanists and the Re- 
formers, and seemed to render all idea of a recon- 
ciliation hopeless. 

Are not the decrees of the Council of Trent 
held to be of high importance ? Yes ; the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church were there 
expressly set forth and explained, and its decrees 
are recognized as the standard of the religious 
faith of that Church. There has been no general 
council held since that of Trent. 

What heavy charge do Protestants bring against 
this council? That it was guilty of publicly 
sanctioning those erroneous doctrines and prac- 
tices which, until that time, had only been autho- 
rized by custom ; so that, instead of discounte- 
nancing and rejecting those corruptions, which in 
the centuries of darkness that followed the apos- 
tolic age had crept into the Church, they openly 
adopted them and established them as the leading 
tenets of their faith. The Church of England, in 
accordance with her twenty-first Article, cannot 
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recognize the validity of the decrees of the Council 
of Trent. 

Who were the great enemies of the Protestant 
cause in France? Catherine de Medicis, the 
Queen Regent ; and the princes of the house of 
Lorraine, the most formidable of whom were 
Francis, Duke of Guise ; Henry of Guise, his son ; 
and the Cardinal of Lorraine. 

Who were the leaders and supporters of the 
Huguenots or French Protestants ? The two 
princes of the house of Bourbon — namely, the 
Prince of Conde, and Anthony de Bourbon, King 
of Navarre ; the illustrious Admiral Coligni and 
his brother Andelot ; and Jeanne d'Albret, Queen 
of Navarre, wife of the vacillating Anthony, and 
mother of the celebrated Henry, King of Navarre, 
who proved afterwards the principal champion of 
the Protestant cause. 

What was the conspiracy of Amboise? A 
plot formed by the Huguenots to wrest the au- 
thority from the hands of the Guises by seizing 
the King and Court while at Amboise 

Was the plot successful? No; it was dis- 
covered and defeated, and those concerned in it 
were put to death with the most cruel torments 
in the presence of the royal family. Conde, its 
secret instigator, was imprisoned and condemned 
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to die ; but the sudden death of Francis II. ar- 
rested the execution of the sentence. 

What was the conduct of Catherine towards 
the Huguenots ? Although a bigoted Catholic, 
she so much feared the growing power of the 
Guises that she sometimes tolerated the Hugue- 
nots and supported their leaders, in order that 
their influence might check the authority of the 
princes of Lorraine. Catherine, therefore, libe- 
rated Conde* from prison, and granted the Hugue- 
nots the exercise of their religion, though with 
some restrictions. 

What event kindled the flame of civil war in 
France ? The massacre of Vassy, perpetrated 
by the followers of the Duke of Guise on some 
unoffending Protestants assembled at divine ser- 
vice. Hostilities continued between the Catho- 
lics and Protestants during the next ten years 
and desolated France ; but the latter were lulled 
into security by obtaining once more an edict 
granting them the toleration of their religion. 

Did they long enjoy security ? No ; their total 
extirpation, had been projected eight years pre- 
viously ; and, in 1572, was perpetrated that dread- 
ful slaughter of the Protestants known by the 
name of the " Massacre of St. Bartholomew." 

What was the fate of the chief leaders of the 
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Huguenots on that eventful day ? Coligni was 
barbarously murdered; but Henry of Navarre 
and the young Prince of Cond£ saved themselves 
by the temporary renunciation of their religion. 
Sixty thousand Protestants fell throughout France 
on that day, and the reformed cause sustained a 
severe check in that kingdom. 

What remarkable Society arose in the middle 
of the sixteenth century ? That of the Jesuits, 
which was instituted in the year 1541. This 
order, being devoted to the interests of the Papal 
see, was a powerful support to the Roman pon- 
tiffs, at a time when so many nations in Europe 
had renounced their allegiance to them and ab- 
jured the doctrines of the Roman Church. 

By whom was this Society founded ? By Igna- 
tius Loyola, a Spaniard. Early in life he entered 
the army, and received a severe wouud from which 
he but slowly recovered. During this period his 
mind was directed for the first time to the study 
of religion; but, as all his views were derived 
from the legendary tales of the monks, his ideas 
became deeply tinctured with fanaticism, and he 
was seized with the desire of emulating the saints 
of the Popish calendar. 

What followed ? After many years spent in 

study and preaching, and the practice of the most 
i2 
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rigid austerities, he formed a Society consisting at 
first but of eighteen persons, which, receiving the 
sanction of the Roman see, rapidly increased in 
number and spread over the known world. 

In what did this Society differ from the monkish 
orders ? Its members, instead of being secluded 
from the world in monasteries, were required to 
mix with their fellow-creatures, and actively en- 
gage in every pursuit by which the interest of the 
Roman Church could be advanced. 

To what pursuits did they particularly devote 
themselves ? The education of youth, of which 
they soon obtained the complete direction ; and 
the conversion of the heathen, for which purpose 
missionaries from this Society were sent to all 
parts of the world : they mixed in all the politi- 
cal movements of the times, and obtained the 
greatest influence over the Roman Catholic 
princes of Europe from their generally occupy- 
ing the post of their confessors and spiritual 
directors. 

How was the Society governed ? By the Ge- 
neral of the Order, whose power was absolute. 

Mention some peculiarities of their system ? 

No one was permitted to become a member till 

he had passed through a long and severe novi- 

"ate : they were subject to a most rigorous sys- 
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tern of espionage : their inmost thoughts were 
laid open to their superiors, while the blindest 
obedience was required to the commands imposed 
on them, even if in their nature unlawful. 

Were the principles of this Society those of 
honour and integrity? Far from it; the most 
dangerous maxims were instilled into the minds 
of the novices : the principles of right and wrong 
were strangely confounded : they were taught to 
think that vice might be countenanced and truth 
perverted, if necessary, to promote the interests of 
their order : that it was allowable to obtain good 
ends by bad means ; and that they should scruple 
at nothing that could tend to advance the cause 
of the Roman Catholic Church and depress the 
Protestant interest. 

How could a Society, professing such princi- 
ples, obtain such a footing in a Christian world ? 
The real principles of the Society were either 
veiled in secresy or concealed under specious 
pretences: the extent to which they cultivated 
literature raised the fame of the Jesuits through- 
out Europe; and their wealth and the high 
situations they occupied in the courts of kings 
served to maintain their influence throughout 
the world. 

How was the safety of the newly -established 
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Church of England endangered? By the death 
of Edward VI., and the accession of Mary, who, 
deeply attached to the Church of Rome, hastened 
to repeal the acts of her brother and effect the 
restoration of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Did she succeed in this attempt? Yes ; the 
Pope received the nation back into the bosom of 
that Church; the Parliament seconded Mary's 
views ; the reforming clergy were removed from 
their benefices, and bigoted Romanists were sub- 
stituted in their place. 

Were the Protestants faithful to their princi- 
ples ? Yes ; nothing could shake the constancy 
of the reformers ; a violent persecution followed, 
and two hundred and seventy-seven persons of 
all ages were consigned to the flames. 

Who are called the " Oxford Martyrs ?" Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, who were 
brought to the stake at that place. Among other 
eminent sufferers may be mentioned Rogers, 
Hooper, Taylor, and Bradford. 

Did these severities answer the desired end ? 
No ; the patience of the martyrs gained them 
pity and esteem, while Mary and her cruel ad- 
visers were detested. Her Protestant successor, 
Elizabeth, was received with joy by the whole na- 

n on her accession to the throne. 
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Describe the conduct of Elizabeth in Church 
affairs. She proceeded to re-establish the Church 
on the same footing on which it had been placed 
during the reign of her brother Edward ; she re- 
stored its ritual, ratified its Articles, and caused 
herself to be declared head of the Church in 
England. 

What two famous Acts were passed by Eliza- 
beth's first Parliament ? The Act of Supremacy 
and the Act of Uniformity : the first declared 
Elizabeth supreme head of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the latter was intended to stop the pro- 
gress of Puritanism, by introducing one uniform 
system of doctrine and discipline. 

Who were the Puritans ? The Puritans were 
a large and increasing party, who obtained their 
Dame from desiring a purer system of religion 
than, they conceived, had been established in 
England. 

To what did they object ? Although they, on 
all essential points of doctrine, agreed with the 
Established Church, yet they thought our Re- 
formers had not gone far enough in sweeping 
away everything that could recall the customs of 
the Romanists: thus, the robes worn by the 
clergy were the objects of their especial aversion, 
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as still too similar to those worn by the Roman 
Catholic priests. 

On what occasion had this opinion been already 
shown some years before ? In the reign of 
Edward VI., Hooper long refused the offered 
bishopric of Gloucester, because his conscience 
would not permit him to wear the episcopal robe, 
which he deemed a badge of Popery. 

To what else did the Puritans object? To 
the divine right of bishops, the festivals of the 
Church, the sign of the cross in baptism, instru- 
mental music in churches, &c. 

Where did these opinions originate ? Among 
the Reformers on the continent: they took a 
gloomy view of the religion of the Gospel, and 
were stern, severe, and uncompromising on mat- 
ters of indifference. On the accession of Eliza- 
beth, many of the English Protestants returned 
from exile and brought with them the austere 
manners and the unyielding principles they had 
"nbibed at Geneva and elsewhere. 

How did Elizabeth regard the Puritans? 

With extreme dislike : that princess was far from 

averse tn * k 

th P • pomp and splendour peculiar to 

Potin ° miSh Church > and considered that its im- 
mg cere,11 onials had been too unsparingly 
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swept away; while the Puritans, thinking that 
the new Liturgy still too much resembled that of 
Rome, refused to conform to it : hence arose their 
name of Nonconformists. To compel their com- 
pliance with the discipline of the Church, as esta- 
blished in England, the Act of Uniformity was 
passed. 

Did it effect the end intended? No; the 
Puritans were firm in their opinions and reso- 
lute in nonconformity, preferring to suffer the 
penalties they consequently incurred. Their 
party was treated for many years with great se- 
verity, but their opinions gained ground ; and, in 
the reign of Charles L, burst forth with unbri- 
dled fury, overturning for a time that Established 
Church which, from the beginning, they had re- 
garded with such aversion. 

What was the High Commission Court? A 
court established by Queen Elizabeth to regulate 
all ecclesiastical affairs, and to punish all breaches 
of uniformity in public worship. These duties 
it performed in the most arbitrary manner, and 
its severities were equally intolerable to the Ca- 
tholics and the Puritans. 

What was the state of the French Huguenots 
at this period ? They were again in arms for 
the defence of their religion against Henry III., 
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of France, the nominal, and the Duke of Guise 
the real, head of the league. 

What was the object of this famous league ? 
It aimed at entirely suppressing the reformed 
doctrines in France : both Catholics and Protes- 
tants took up arms, but the latter, in spite of the 
efforts of their brave leader, Henry of Navarre, 
were reduced to the greatest extremities. 

What saved their party from ruin ? The as- 
sassination of the Duke of Guise, by order of 
Henry HI., and the subsequent murder of that 
monarch himself by Jacques Clement, a fanatical 
friar. 

In what light was the latter assassination re- 
garded by the Roman Catholics ? As a saint- 
like and praiseworthy action, and as such it was 
most highly lauded by Pope Sixtus V. It was 
common at this unhappy period to consider mur- 
der justifiable, and even meritorious, if committed 
under the veil of religious motives. Assassins 
were encouraged in their dreadful purpose by the 
Jesuits, and absolutions for the horrid act were 
granted by the Pope. 

To what conspiracy may these remarks apply ? 

To the famous Gunpowder Plot, a scheme set 

on foot by the Jesuits to destroy the Protestant 

hurch of England and re-establish the Roman 
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Catholic religion. The signal failure of the plot 
and the consequent exposure of its contrivers 
served but to increase the aversion felt towards a 
Church which could encourage and sanction so 
black a crime. 

Was the Catholic cause benefitted by the as- 
sassination of Henry III. ? No ; the death of 
this king who had, from political reasons, entered 
into an alliance with the Huguenots, and in con- 
sequence had been removed by the dagger of 
Clement, opened the way for the accession of 
Henry of Navarre, the leader of the Reformers, to 
the throne of France. 

Was a Huguenot permitted to ascend the 
throne of France ? No ; and Henry at last con- 
sented to renounce the reformed faith. The 
civil wars between the French Catholics and Pro- 
testants were terminated by this event. 

\yhat toleration was shown to the Huguenots 
by their late leader Henry IV.? The famous 
edict of Nantes was published in 1598, granting 
them the free exercise of their religion and many 
civil advantages. 

What is meant by " Arminianism ? " The doc- 
trines held by Arminius, a native of Holland, 
who, about the year 1591, excited great contro- 

K 
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versies in the Reformed Churches by his opposi- 
tion to the doctrines professed by the Calvin ists. 

What are the five points held by rigid Calvi- 
nists? Predestination, particular redemption, 
total depravity, effectual calling, and the certain 
perseverance of the saints. 

What means were taken to decide this contro- 
versy ? The subject was referred to the decision 
of the famous synod of Dort, held in 1618 ; but, 
great prejudice existing in favour of the Calvi- 
nists, the Arminian9 were unfairly treated aod 
their doctrines condemned. 

Were their opinions then suppressed? Far 
from it — they rapidly gained ground. James I., 
of England, at first their enemy, became their 
supporter; and his successor, Charles 1., and 
Archbishop Laud, adopted and upheld them in 
opposition to the Presbyterians and Puritans vho 
professed Calvinistic doctrines. + 

Did James I. show any favour to the Puritans? 
No ; although educated in a country professing 
their principles, he entertained an aversion to 
their austere manners ; and, in a conference held 
at Hampton Court, refused to agree to the alte- 
rations they proposed in the ritual of the Church 
of England. 
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What were still the objects of their aversion ? 
The surplice worn by the clergy, and the other 
trifling customs before alluded to, termed by 
them impurities. James, who had high ideas of 
his ecclesiastical supremacy, ordered the Puritans 
to conform, and acting upon his favourite maxim, 
" No bishop, no king l" attempted to introduce 
episcopacy into Scotland. 

What was the state of the German Protestants 
at this time ? The prosperity they had enjoyed 
since the peace of Passau, concluded with Charles 
V. in 1552, was interrupted by an oppressive edict 
issued by the Emperor Ferdinand II. 

What is the edict called ? The Edict of Resti- 
tution, since it ordered the Protestants to restore 
all the Church lands and benefices which they had 
enjoyed since the peace of Passau. 

What was the consequence of this edict ? The 
Protestant princes united themselves, took up 
arms in defence of their rights and liberties, 
and proclaimed Gustavus Adoiphus, King of 
Sweden, the head of their alliance. 

Why is this prince famed in ecclesiastical his- 
tory ? On account of the prominent part he took 
on the side of the Protestants against the Emperor 
Ferdinand, and by which he obtained the title of 
" Defender of the Right* oft/te Lutheran Church." 
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His brilliant career was, however, unfortunately 
terminated, in 1632, at the battle of Lutzen. The 
loss of their great champion was severely felt by 
the Protestants. 

How was this war, carried on by the allied Ger- 
mans and Swedes against the emperor, termi- 
nated ? By a treaty signed at Prague, a.d. 1635, 
which was greatly in favour of the Lutherans. 

What was the state of learning in the Church 
of England on the completion of the Reforma- 
tion ? The clergy were gradually emerging from 
the state of ignorance in which they had been 
formerly plunged ; the writings of our great Re- 
formers gave a new direction to the literature of 
the age ; many eminent divines arose to explain 
the doctrines of the Reformed Church, and their 
writings have materially contributed to estab- 
lish it on the solid basis on which it now stands. 
The writings of Hooker, who flourished in the 
reign of Elizabeth, are on this account consi- 
dered particularly valuable. Controversial writers 
among the Nonconformists abounded also at this 
period. 

What were the views of Charles I. with regard 
to the Church ? He ardently desired to support 
the Church of England in its full power and 
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dignity, and to establish uniformity of worship 
throughout his dominions. 

Who was the famous Laud ? Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was regarded as the head 
of the High Church party. He zealously entered 
into the views of the king, and acquired great in- 
fluence over him, and was, therefore, peculiarly 
obnoxious to the Puritans. 

What measure did Charles endeavour to carry 
out ? The establishment of episcopacy in Scot- 
land — a system of Church government quite op- 
posed to the notions of the Scotch, and regarded 
by them with extreme horror, as approaching to 
the system of the Roman Catholic Church. 

How did Charles try to effect this purpose ? 
As head of the Church, he claimed full jurisdic- 
tion over the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland, and 
therefore nominated bishops for that country ; a 
new liturgy was also composed, and ordered to be 
read throughout Scotland. 

How were these innovations received? The 
people were roused to fury by the overthrow of 
their favourite mode of Church government and 
of worship : the populace rose in a tumult when 
the new liturgy was read ; the bishops were treated 
with violence; and the people unanimously re- 
k 2 
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solved to withstand every attempt to introduce 
any novelty. 

What famous association did they form ? That 
known by the name of " The Covenant." The 
articles of the covenant contained a declaration 
that they would withstand every innovation in 
religious affairs, and would mutually defend each 
other from violence and oppression. The cove- 
nant was enthusiastically received and signed by 
countless multitudes throughout the kingdom. 

How did the Covenanters prepare to support 
their opinions ? They levied an army which was 
formidable from its numbers and discipline, and 
made themselves masters of the greater part of 
Scotland. 

How did Charles I. treat the Covenanters ? 
Alarmed at this formidable combination, the king 
offered to withdraw the liturgy and the canons 
that had been drawn up for them, if they would 
renounce the covenant — a condition* which they 
indignantly rejected. 

Did Charles continue his efforts to establish 
episcopacy in Scotland? Yes; conscientiously 
believing that the government of bishops was an 
essential part of a Christian Church, he would 
not consent to the abolition of that order. 
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What took place when a general assembly 
of the Church of Scotland was summoned ? 
An Act was immediately passed for the total 
abolition of episcopacy, the canons, liturgy, and 
the High Commission Court ; and the king's au- 
thority was no longer admitted in ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

Describe the state of parties in the Church of 
England. Increased hatred of the High Church 
party spread through the kingdom; Puritanism 
rapidly gained ground ; and fanatical preachers, 
condemning the Established Church and Episco- 
pacy, were listened to with enthusiasm through- 
out the country. 

Was any effort made to lower episcopacy in 
England ? Yes ; it was proposed by the Com- 
mons, but rejected by the Lords, that the bishops 
should be deprived of their seats in Parliament. 
Their personal safety being endangered by the 
insults of the populace, they voluntarily withdrew 
from the house, and thus deprived the king of the 
support in Parliament of those most attached to 
his interests. Political discontents had risen to 
an alarming height at this period ; the strong feel- 
ings prevailing among the contending parties on 
Church affairs gave a religious complexion to the 
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a hut onlv those events which 
struggle that endued , but on y t ^ 

particularly relate to the state oi the v, 

be alluded to here. political impor- 

What sect became now of great poi 
tance? The Independents, who formed P_J 
distinct from ^e Presbyter^ -*e y 
their name from the opinion they ftel 
congregation of Christians, however sm J 
Church of itself, and *««*-^ **££,. its 

«on of «^ — «s^s& to 

the year 1581 by one Robert Brown an 

for some time called «' Brownites 1 from the nam 

of their founder. ^or^iallv 

Describe their proceedings. As they especiaUy 
rejected the ceremony of ordination, any person 
who imagined himself called by the Holy Spirit 
was empowered to preach to others ; and the mo 
illiterate soldier, mechanic, or labourer, harangue 
the multitude, in place of the regular and autho- 
rised ministers of the Church. 

What became of the aged Laud? Both Inde- 
pendents and Presbyterians united in bringing 
this prelate to the block. As no specific charge 
could be brought against him, an Act of Parha- 
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ment was passed declaring him guilty of high 
treason. 

How had Laud incurred the hatred of the peo- 
ple ? He had endeavoured to increase the autho- 
rity of the Church, at a time when the whole Es- 
tablishment was odious to the prevailing party of 
the Presbyterians : he had shown an anxious desire 
to revive many rites and ceremonies which were 
regarded as symbols of Popery : he was inflexi- 
ble, too, in his adherence to those forms and ob- 
servances which were sanctioned by antiquity, 
but which were new to the Church of England. 
He entertained high notions of the respect due to 
those invested with the sacerdotal office and to 
the decrees of councils, and seemed to desire the 
revival of many of the pomps and formalities of 
the Roman Catholic Church : he adopted like- 
wise those Arminian principles which were exactly 
contrary to the Calvinistic doctrines held by the 
Puritans. 

How were his opinions regarded ? His fond- 
ness for ceremonies was pronounced superstitious, 
and raised in the minds of the people a fear that 
he aimed at the re-introduction of Popish obser- 
vances into England ; and his notions of the re- 
verence due to ecclesiastical authority were pecu- 
liarly distasteful at a time when the people were 
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struggling to throw off all subordination to their 
authorised rulers. The pertinacity with which 
the king and primate adhered to their principles 
have gained them the applause of succeeding 
High Churchmen ; while others regret their want 
of judgment in not endeavouring, by conciliatory 
measures, to avert the evils which threatened, 
and afterwards overwhelmed both Church and 
State. 

What title does our Church confer upon 
Charles I. ? That of " Martyr," as she considers 
that he forfeited his life in defence of his princi- 
ples, and in his efforts to preserve the episcopal 
Church of England from destruction. 

How are we directed to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of his martyrdom? As a day of humiliation 
for the national crime of which we were guilty, 
when cruel and unreasonable men imbrued their 
hands in the blood of their anointed king ; and to 
implore that the guilt of shedding this innocent 
blood may not, at any time hereafter, be visited 
upon us or our posterity. 

What is meant by «' Fifth-Monarchy Men ?" 
This is the name applied to a sect who, in the 
time of Cromwell, were in constant expectation 
of the second coming of Christ to establish a fifth 
monarchy which was to last a thousand vears. 
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What were they also called ? M illenarians, in 
consequence of their belief in the Millennium or 
reign of Christ on earth for a thousand years — 
an opinion founded on a noted passage in the 
twentieth chapter of the Revelation. 

Who were the Quakers ? A sect which arose 
about the time of the Commonwealth : they de- 
rived their name from the agitations and trem- 
blings which usually accompanied the performance 
of their religious exercises. 

Who wa3 their founder ? George Fox, a shoe- 
maker, who, believing himself to have received a 
call from heaven, preached from place to place 
and made numerous proselytes. They were at 
first obnoxious to all parties : even Cromwell, 
the head of the Sectarians, persecuted Fox with 
great severity, though, becoming sensible of his 
influence, he unsuccessfully endeavoured to win 
him over to his interests. 

By what name are they also known ? By 
that of the Society of Friends — a name signifi- 
cant of the peaceful principles which they profess* 

Describe some of their opinions. They ob- 
serve no festivals, and disclaim the necessity of 
having any stated forms, hours, or days for de- 
votion, being accustomed to pray or preach 
whenever the spirit within moves them, although 
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for the sake of convenience and regularity they 
assemble in many places weekly, and hold gene- 
ral meetings annually. 

What else do they reject ? Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. They consider inward baptism, 
or the purification of the soul, sufficient, without 
any outward ceremony. They reject also all 
titles, honours, and distinctions. Their literal 
interpretation of some of the precepts of the 
the New Testament has stamped them with many 
peculiarities. 

Who were the Deists ? A sect who denied 
the truth of revelation, and aimed at the subver- 
sion of Christianity : they were equally obnoxious 
to the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Inde- 
pendents. 

Who were the Anabaptists? A sect which 
originated in Germany about the time of the 
Reformation; and, by their peculiar doctrines, 
caused much disturbance to the public peace. 

What were these doctrines? They refused 
all submission to magistrates and rulers, com- 
mitted the greatest excesses, and erected a 
monarchy of their own. They were at length 
subdued by force of arms. The Anabaptists of 
the present day are totally different in character 
f rom their German founders, being a perfectly 
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peaceable sect. They object to infant baptism, 
and baptise anew those who have received that 
rite in their infancy, from which circumstance 
they derive their name. They are more com- 
monly known by the appellation of Baptists. 

Are the Baptists a numerous sect ? Yes : they 
form one of the largest bodies of Dissenters from 
the Established Church of England, and are also 
numerous in other Protestant countries. Besides 
. admitting adults only to the sacrament of baptism, 
they deem it essentially necessary to perform that 
rite by immersion alone. 

Who are the Unitarians? Those who deny 
the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity. It was about 
the middle of the sixteenth century that these 
Arian opinions were revived, and a Society formed 
to support them. Meeting, however, with great 
opposition, they fell into discredit for a short 
time. 

By whom was the Unitarian system re-or- 
ganized ? By Socinus, in the year 1574 ; in con- 
sequence of which those who professed it became 
known by the name of Socinians. On account 
of their denial of the divinity of Christ, and the 
extreme disparity of their doctrines from those 
professed by the Catholic Church, their claim to 
the title of Christians is denied by many. 
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What great event contributed to the re-esta- 
blishment of the Church of England on its former 
footing? The Restoration of Charles II. to the 
throne of his ancestors. This event was brought 
about by the Royalists and the Presbyterians, 
whose loyal principles at length revived. 

How does the Church command us to observe 
the anniversary of the Restoration ? As a day of 
thanksgiving for God's unspeakable mercy in dis- 
appointing the wicked designs of those who, 
under the pretence of religion, and His most 
holy name, had contrived, and well nigh ef- 
fected, the utter destruction of this Church and 
kingdom. . 

How did Charles II. act with regard to the 
affairs of the Church? The Presbyterians who, 
in the negociations with the king before his 
restoration, had not exactejj from him any pro- 
mise to establish their form of Church Govern- 
ment throughout his dominions, yet expected, in 
gratitude for their recent services, to be treated 
with great consideration. Charles, however, 
showed at once a strong leaning towards the 
Episcopalians, and the Presbyterians found that 
their party in England was effectually depressed. 

Were the bishops restored to their sees ? They 
ere; but, in deference to the Presbyterians, 
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their anthority was somewhat limited. The 
liturgy was restored ; an Act of Uniformity was 
again passed, and all who persisted in Noncon- 
formity were punished with great rigour. 

How were these severities at length mode- 
rated ? By an Act of Toleration, which, while 
it afforded some protection to the Nonconfor- 
mists, sheltered also the Roman Catholics, whose 
tenets Charles regarded with secret favour. 

How did Charles II. act towards Scotland ? He 
adopted the plans of his father and grandfather, 
and insisted on establishing episcopacy in that 
kingdom. The Presbyterian clergy were ejected 
from the churches and their places supplied by 
men who, unfortunately, by their lives and man- 
ners, were peculiarly unsuited for the holy office. 

What followed? The people, deserting their 
accustomed places of worship, followed their 
ejected pastors to the woods and mountains in 
which they sought shelter, and listened eagerly 
to their discourses. 

How were they treated on this account ? A 
law was passed against Conventicles, prohibiting 
them from assembling to hear the instructions of 
their former pastors ; and they experienced much 
harsh and cruel treatment. 

What step did the people take ? They flew to 
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arms and renewed the Covenant ; but they were 
routed by the King's troops and treated with 
great severity. Their sufferings, however, only 
called forth that religious enthusiasm which was 
so remarkable among the people of Scotland. 
They continued to meet in the open air or in 
private houses for their religious services, in de- 
fiance of the troops sent to disperse them. 

Of what violent outrage were the Covenanters 
guilty ? Of the murder of Sharpe, Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, who had rendered himself ob- 
noxious to them by his desertion of the Presby- 
terian cause, and his subsequent unrelenting per- 
secution of his former friends. 

What was the fate of the Covenanters ? They 
were totally routed at the famous battle of Both- 
well-bridge by the Duke of Monmouth, who, with 
a strong army, had been sent from England to 
quell the insurrection. Those who still adhered 
to the Covenant were subsequently treated with 
great harshness and cruelty. Animated with re- 
ligious zeal, they endured their sufferings with the 
utmost fortitude. 

When was the Protestant religion introduced 
into North America? About the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The Independents, to es- 
cape the persecutions they suffered in England 
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for Nonconformity, emigrated in large numbers 
to North America, and formed settlements at 
New Plymouth and New England. 

Was their example followed? Yes, by the 
Quakers and other religious bodies, who, colonis- 
ing different parts of North America, introduced 
their own doctrines and form of Church govern- 
ment. 

Who was William Penn ? Son of the famous 
Admiral Penn : receiving a grant of land in Ame- 
rica, he colonised it with a body of Quakers, to 
which sect he belonged. All sects were equally 
tolerated in that settlement, which received its 
name from its proprietor : its capital was called 
" Philadelphia," or " Lover of the Brethren," to 
denote the peaceable sentiments of its founders. 

Did the Church of England adopt any method 
to spread the Christian religion ? It remained 
at first quite inactive ; but, by the efforts of a few 
individuals, the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts was incorporated in 
the year 1701, and it has continued ever since un- 
remitting in its endeavours to provide our colo- 
nists with religious instruction in the principles 
of the Established Church. It is, however, to be 
remarked that the spiritual advantages a single 
Society afforded, could by no means keep pace 
l 2 
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with the wants of the numerous emigrants of 
Church principles who flocked to our American 
colonies ; and who found in their adopted country 
either the nonconforming sentiments originally 
planted there, or almost complete spiritual desti- 
tution. 

Did this state of things long continue? Yes; 
the United States of North America possessed no 
episcopal Church of their own till after their se- 
paration from the mother country ; and it is only 
recently that the claims of our colonists in 
America and other parts of the world have been 
fully admitted and responded to, by the creation 
of colonial bishoprics. 

Describe the state of religion in England im- 
mediately after the Restoration. There seemed 
to be a very general absence of all true religious 
principle. The Pharisaical manners of the In- 
dependents were held in abhorrence ; and to 
show their aversion to the language, manners, 
and habits of those fanatics, the opposite party 
went to the other extreme— threw off all appear- 
ance of piety, and adopted every practice that 
could tend to show their dissimilarity from the 
puritanical party. 

What hateful spirit prevailed at this period ? 
A spirit of infidelity arose, the truths of re- 
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vealed religion were denied, and the very exist- 
ence of a Deity was doubted by some. The 
writers of this period were remarkable for their 
immorality and impiety. 

Name the most remarkable of the deistical 
writers. Lord Herbert, of Cherbury; Hobbes, 
of Malraesbury ; and, at a later period, Lord 
Bolingbroke and Hume, whose philosophical 
writings are strongly tinctured with infidelity. 
The dangerous tendency of the writings of these 
authors called forth numerous champions of the 
truths of revelation ; and many eminent divines 
enriched the Church with their learned and 
eloquent works in defence of Christianity. 

What further endeavour was made to check 
this spirit of infidelity ? A course of eight lec- 
tures was appointed to be delivered annually, in 
defence of the truth of the Gospel, by the Hon. 
Robert Boyle : these celebrated sermons are still 
preached every year, and are known by the 
name of the " Boyle Lectures." 

What are the " Bampton Lectures ?" A course 
of eight sermons annually delivered at Oxford, 
by the appointment of the Rev. J. Bampton, for 
the refutation of heresy and the establishment of 
the faith : these lectures are always published} 
and form a valuable body of divinity. The 
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as still too similar to those worn by the !> 
Catholic priests. 

On what occasion had this opinion been 
shown some years before ? In the r; •! 
Edward VI., Hooper long refused the « 
bishopric of Gloucester, because his con- 
would not permit him to wear the episcop:. 1 
which he deemed a badge of Popery. 

To what else did the Puritans object '- 
the divine right of bishops, the festivals 
Church, the sign of the cross in baptism, v. - 
mental music in churches, &c. 

Where did these opinions originate ? A * 
the Reformers on the continent: thev t<»* ' 
gloomy view of the religion of the Gospel 
were stern, severe, and uncompromising on t- 
ters of indifference. On the accession ot !• *' 
beth, many of the English Protestants rein" 
from exile and brought with them the ai>> 
manners and the unyielding principles tin v 
imbibed at Geneva and elsewhere. 

How did Elizabeth regard the Puma 
With extreme dislike : that princess was iai . • 
averse to the pomp and splendour pi .\.:..n 
the Romish Church, and considered that .. 
posing ceremonials had been too uu-pi... - 
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" Hulsean Lectures/ ' established in 1 777, by the 
Rev. J. Hulse, are of a similar nature. 

Who was Jeremy Taylor ? This learned pre- 
late was Bishop of Down and Connor, to which 
see he was promoted on the Restoration, after a 
long and steady adherence to the cause of Royalty 
and the Church. His numerous writings have 
justly established his fame: his treatises on 
" Holy Living and Dying " are well known. 

What is meant by the " Savoy Conference ?" A 
meeting of the divines of the Church of England 
and the Presbyterians at the Savoy in London, in 
1661, for the purpose of enquiring the conces- 
sions required by the latter to enable them to 
conform to the Established Church. The Pres- 
byterians demanded a revision of the Liturgy — 
the abolition of many ancient forms and customs 
— as the cross in baptism, the ring, surplice, &c. 
The Church Commissioners defended the pro- 
priety of these ceremonies, and the conference 
ended in mutual dissatisfaction. 

Were not the limits of Christianity extended in 
this century ? Yes ; a great desire arose during 
the seventeenth century, at the court of Rome, to 
convert the heathen nations of the world from 
paganism. 

What institutions contributed to this end? 
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The foundation in 1622, by Pope Gregory XV., 
of a Society at Rome, called " The Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith," and of a col- 
lege a few years after, by Urban VIII., for the 
education of those who designed to become mis- 
sionaries. 

Who were chiefly employed as missionaries ? 
The Jesuits, who made the conversion of the 
heathen their peculiar business. 

How did their endeavours succeed ? They soon 
transmitted surprising accounts of the success of 
their missions ; multitudes received baptism, and 
they were often both favourably received and 
protected by the rulers of the countries into which 
they penetrated. 

To what countries did they carry the Gospel ? 
To India, China, the Birman Empire, and Japan; 
they obtained for a time settlements in those 
countries; but their system of proselytism be- 
coming known they incurred the censures of the 
Dominican and Franciscan missionaries, and even 
were subsequently condemned by a bull of Bene- 
dict XIV. in 1744. 

Of what practices were the Jesuits accused ? 
Of tampering with the truths of Christianity in 
order to make them more palatable to the hea- 
then : they permitted a mixture of divine truths 
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with pagan superstitions, and thus easily pre- 
vailed on multitudes to become by baptism pro- 
fessors of a religion which they were falsely taught 
was not altogether different from their own. 

What other causes contributed to increase the 
number of their converts ? They showed great 
wisdom in studying the disposition of the hea- 
then, and gained their favour by instructing them 
in the various arts and sciences in which the 
Europeans so eminently excelled. 

What was the result of their mission in Japan ? 
By their peculiar system the Jesuits had formed 
a flourishing settlement in that empire ; but their 
divisions with their fellow missionaries of other 
orders first brought them into discredit, and 
their interference in political affairs produced a 
severe edict against them from the reigning 
emperor. 

What was their fate ? A violent persecution 
arose: they suffered incredible cruelties with 
unshaken fortitude, and were completely expelled 
from the empire; and no Christian, with one 
exception in favour of a few Dutch merchants, 
has ever since been permitted to enter the empire 
of Japan. 

What was the success of their mission in 
China ? It was exactly similar to that of Japan, 
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both in its specious beginning and total ultimate 
failure. 

What mission of the Jesuits is particularly 
celebrated. The Madura Mission, the success 
of which has been often the boast of the Roman 
Catholics. 

By whom was this mission undertaken ? By 
Robert de Nobili, a Jesuit. In order to gain 
converts he represented himself to the Indians as 
a descendant of their god Brama, and by con- 
forming to their customs obtained great influence 
over them. 

Did the Court of Rome support the Jesuits in 
these proceedings ? No ; the edict of Benedict 
declared it unlawful to extend the limits of the 
Christian Church by frauds and artifices, and 
the missions of the Jesuits declined from this 
period. 

Upon whom has the title of " Apostle of the 
Indians " been conferred ? Upon St. Xavier, the 
friend and disciple of Ignatius Loyola, who, ac- 
tuated by the purest motives, spread the Gospel 
in the distant regions of India. The first Chris- 
tian settlement was made at Goa, in 1542. It is 
to be remarked that many Jesuits individually 
distinguished themselves by their endeavour to 
propagate Christianity, disdaining the practices 
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which led to the ruin of the missionary enter- 
prises conducted by their order. 

Who is the founder of the sect called the Jan- 
senists? Cornelius Jansen, Bishop of Ypres; 
he published a book called " Augustinus," in 
which he supported the doctrines held by St. 
Augustin : his work was strongly opposed by the 
Jesuits and was condemned by a Papal bull ; but 
his opinions were not in consequence suppressed. 

What may we infer from this? That there 
cannot be among Roman Catholics that great 
uniformity of which they boast so much, the dis- 
sensions between the Jesuits and the Jansenists 
contradicting that assertion. 

By what name were the Jansen ist writers dis- 
tinguished ? They were termed " Messieurs de 
Port- Royal." The nuns of the convent of Port- 
Royal having warmly adopted the opinions of 
Jansen, their convent became the retreat of all 
the learned men who supported that party. The 
famous Blaise Pascal, the great opponent of the 
Jesuits, was one of the most celebrated Port- 
Royal writers. The Jansenists were the great 
advocates of monastic seclusion. 

What famous order was founded by a member 
of this party ? That of La Trappe ; the monks 
of this order observe the most severe rule of the 
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Cistercians. In addition to other mortifications 
and acts of rigorous self-denial, they take a vow 
to observe perpetual silence. 

Who were the Mystics or Quietists ? A sect 
which held that the whole of religion consisted in 
pious contemplation, and the withdrawal from 
every external gratification, in order that the 
soul may be more entirely absorbed in the con- 
sideration of the Deity. 

Who was the great supporter of this sect in 
France? Madame Guyon, an amiable enthu- 
siast. The celebrated F£nelon, Archbishop of 
Cambray, was her eloquent advocate against the 
attacks of Bossuet, his great opponent and rival. 
FSnelon's work in support of Mysticism was con- 
demned by Innocent XII., in 1699. 

What was the state of the Protestants in France 
at this period? They were oppressed in the 
most despotic manner by the French bishops and 
Jesuits, supported by the court of France. 

By what method were they at length driven 
from that kingdom ? By the revocation of the 
famous edict of Nantes, which had been granted 
them by Henry IV. By this tyrannical and 
cruel measure Louis XIV. drove from his do- 
minions a large portion of his subjects, who were 
thus forcibly compelled to emigrate to other 
M 
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countries, where they were at liberty to hold 
their religious opinions undisturbed. 

What event endangered the safety of the 
Church of England towards the close of this cen- 
tury ? The accession of James II. to the throne. 
This prince was bigoted to the Roman Catholic 
religion, and aimed at restoring it throughout his 
dominions. 

What measures did James take for this pur- 
pose? He entered into negociations with the 
Pope, appointed four Roman Catholic bishops, 
authorised the building of Romish chapels and 
colleges, and openly performed divine worship 
according to the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

How were the Nonconformists treated ? They 
enjoyed the greatest tranquillity ; for James 
granted to all his subjects liberty of conscience 
in religious affairs, hoping that the protection 
which he thus granted to the Dissenters would be 
equally shared by his Roman Catholic subjects. 

Did the Dissenters discover his design ? They 
did, after a short time. Perceiving that the king's 
real aim in this measure was only to introduce 
Popery, they joined the Church party against 
their insidious protector. 

How did James still further alienate the affec- 
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tions of hi9 Protestant subjects ? By endeavour- 
ing to thrust Roman Catholics into places of dig- 
nity at Oxford and Cambridge. The clergy, 
especially, who had suffered so much in support 
of the throne during the reign of his father, were 
indignant at the king's open attempts to subvert 
the Established Church. 

What famous proclamation was issued by 
James ? A second Act of Indulgence to the 
Nonconformists; but among these he reckoned 
the Roman Catholics. 

Why did the clergy refuse to read this indul- 
gence publicly ? Because the penal laws against 
Nonconformity had been made by their own 
party, and they could not read the indulgence 
without forsaking their principles. 

Had the king any right to issue this declara- 
tion ? It was quite unsanctioned by Parliament, 
and was done by his own authority and power 
alone : it was, therefore, considered by many 
as illegal. 

How many bishops petitioned the king against 
this measure? Seven, including Sancroft the 
Primate : they were sent to the Tower for this 
opposition to the king's will, and their petition 
was stigmatized as a libel. 

What was the result of their trial ? They were 
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triumphantly acquitted on the ground that, the 
king having exceeded his prerogative in the late 
proclamation, the bishops could not be criminal 
in refusing obedience to an illegal command. 

Did the clergy throughout England read the 
indulgence in their respective churches ? No ; 
the whole of the clergy, except about two hun- 
dred, refused, and the High Commission Court 
had orders in consequence to prosecute them. 

What was the general feeling of the nation in 
regard to the measures of James? All ranks 
and parties joined in an ardent desire to preserve 
the Protestant religion from the attacks of the 
king, and united in imploring the assistance of 
William, Prince of Orange, who was a firm Pro- 
testant. 

Did William comply with the wishes they ex- 
pressed ? Yes : he landed in England on the 5th 
of November, 1688, and that famous Revolution 
was effected which secured the safety of the esta- 
blished religion of these realms. 

How are we directed by our Church to con- 
sider this event? She calls us to return un- 
feigned thanks to Almighty God, who did won- 
derfully conduct King William in safety to Eng- 
land to preserve us from the attempts of our 
enemies to bereave us of our religion and laws, 
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" and for the deliverance of our Church and 
nation from Popish tyranny and arbitrary power." 

Did William III. prove friendly to the Church 
as established in England? No; although of 
essential service in preventing its destruction by 
the inroads of Popery, as a Calvinist he regarded 
it with little favour: he was, besides, deeply 
offended that many of the bishops and the peers 
of the High Church party refused to take the 
oaths of allegiance to him. 

On what grounds did they refuse? It was 
maintained, by Sancroft the Primate and seven 
other bishops, that the right of James II. to the 
throne was divine and indefeasible, and that the 
regal authority belonged to the house of Stuart 
alone : they were termed in consequence " Non- 
jurors." 

What was the conduct of William towards the 
Dissenters? He proved their warmest friend, 
an Act of Toleration being passed by the influ- 
ence of the king ; he also endeavoured to procure 
the abolition of the Test Act, but unsuccessfully ; 
the Church party considering this their chief bul- 
wark. 

What is the Test Act ? An Act passed in the 
reign of Charles II., which excluded all the Non- 
conformists from civil office, as none were per- 
2m 
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mttted to hold any public situation who did nut 
receive the sacrament according to the rites of 
the Established Church. This sacramental test 
has been lately considerably altered. 

What change was effected in the Church of 
Scotland ? The Presbyterian religion was com- 
pletely established, and prelacy once more abo- 
lished. 

Did the nonjuring prelates continue their oppo- 
sition to the king ? Yes ; and they were conse- 
quently deprived of their sees, which were con- 
ferred upon those who regarded William and 
Mary as lawful sovereigns. Tillotson succeeded 
Sancroft as Archbishop of Canterbury. 

What was the state of the Irish Protestants at 
this time ? They were suffering great oppression 
from Tyrconnel, the lieutenant-general, who sup- 
ported the cause of James ; and from the enact- 
ments of a Parliament assembled by that king at 
Dublin. Roused by ill-treatment, they threw 
themselves into Londonderry, and held out that 
city till relieved by King William. The defeat 
of the Irish Catholics and the retreat of James 
to the continent restored the affairs of the Pro- 
testants to their former position. 

What was the state of the Church of England 
in the reign of Queen Anne ? Very violent 
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party spirit prevailed between the High and Low 
Church parties ; the former were offended at the 
toleration granted to Dissenters, considering it 
injurious to the Established Church. 

What was the prevailing cry of this party ? 
They raised a cry that the Church was in danger, 
and they endeavoured to procure a vote in Par- 
liament to that effect, but in this they were un- 
successful : it was declared that the Church had 
been in danger, but was preserved by means of 
King William III.; and that whoever said that 
the Church was in danger under Queen Anne 
was an enemy to the Queen, Church, and Nation. 
Were they silenced ? No : the famous Dr. 
Sacheverell became the organ of their party ; and, 
violently declaiming against the toleration shown 
to the Nonconformists by the Whig Ministry, de- 
clared that the Church was in danger of ruin 
from open enemies and false friends. 

Relate the events which followed. Dr. Sache- 
verell was tried for his seditious harangue, and a 
sentence of condemnation was passed on him, 
though of a very lenient nature : he was regarded 
as a kind of martyr to the cause of the Church ; 
his cause was espoused by the majority of the 
nation ; and the queen herself was believed to in- 
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dine towards him, on account of the high mo- 
narchical principles which he advocated. 

What is meant by " Queen Anne's Bounty ?" 

By this is meant a fund for the augmentation of 

small livings, granted by the bounty of Queen 

Anne, by the resignation of the revenues derived 

from some of the Church property which had been 

seized by Henry VII I., and had been held by the 

Crown from that time. She likewise exempted 

small livings of 50/. per annum from paying tenths 

to the exchequer, as this so much impoverished 

these livings that incumbents could not be found 

to accept so small a stipend, and pluralities had 

necessarily been introduced. 

What Act of Parliament, passed in this reign, 

proved the greatest bulwark to the Protestant 

cause in England ? That setting the succession 

to the throne on the Protestant princes of the 

house of Hanover, to the exclusion of the line of 

Muart, whose princes were strongly attached to 

the Roman Catholic religion. 

at ^ ceIebrated writers of divinity nourished 

Sherlo e ck, e |eX n r S T 0f . thG *#*"* "^ ? 
of the « c ' r emson, Dr. Prideaux, author 

Testament^ ^ Ct£ ° n betwe *n the Old and New 
> ^everidge, Stillingfleet, Warburton, 
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Walerland, Dr. Samuel Clarke, author of " Dis- 
courses on Natural and Revealed Religion;*' 
Butler, and Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, distin- 
guished also as the historian of his own times. 

Name a few Nonconformist writers of celebrity. 
Dr. Nathaniel Lardner, author of the " Credibi- 
lity of the Gospel History ;" Matthew Henry and 
Doddridge, authors of valuable commentaries on 
the Bible ; and Dr. Isaac Watts, whose writings 
are well known. 

What was the state of the different Reformed 
Churches on the Continent at the opening of this 
century ? They enjoyed very great tranquillity : 
they conformed entirely to the first confessions 
of faith and forms of Church government settled 
on at their establishment; few changes were 
introduced, and no remarkable circumstances 
occurred worth recording. 

How was the Papal chair filled during this 
period ? By a succession of pontiffs far more 
worthy of their high position than most of those 
who possessed the pontificate prior to the Refor- 
mation. The flagrant vices for which the latter 
were noted could not be tolerated in more en- 
lightened days, and there appeared now among 
the Roman pontiffs men whose characters bore 
marks of piety, sanctity, and often of austere de- 
otion. 
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What two parties in France continued great 
antagonists? The Jesuits and the Jansemste ; 
but the opinions of the latter were formally 
condemned by the Bull Unigenitus, issued by 

Clement XI. in 1718. 

How did the Jansenists try to support their 
credit? By the performance of pretended mi- 
racles, which imposed on the credulous. Those 
supposed to have been performed at the tomb of 
the Abbe Paris produced a great sensation at tho 
time, and have since been frequently referred to. 
These false miracles were prohibited by the court 

of France. 

What event of importance occurred in the 
Church of England in the eighteenth century ? 
The rise of the now numerous body of Wesleyan 
Methodists. 

By whom was this Society founded ? By the 
Rev. John Wesley. When a student at Oxford 
he and his brother Charles became eminent for 
greater practical piety than was general at that 
time. From their custom of joining in devotion 
and other religious exercises, with a few friends 
who met weekly for that purpose, they obtained 
the name of « Methodists." 

What is the meaning of this term ? It seems 
to have been a name belonging to a sect of Non- 
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conformists who existed in the preceding century, 
so called from the new method they adopted of 
stating the doctrine of justification ; but the term 
is of doubtful origin. 

What were the views of the Wesleys ? They 
were anxious to rouse, throughout the kingdom, 
a spirit of more fervent piety than appeared then 
to exist; but it seems certain that they by no 
means contemplated the results which followed 
their efforts to kindle that spirit of religion 
which, they considered, was wanting amongst the 
majority. 

Were there any grounds for this opinion? 
Yes ; the civil wars which so long desolated 
England had been most unfavourable to the cause 
of true religion ; the triumph of the Puritans and 
the reaction which followed had proved also most 
injurious; and the people of England were in 
general wanting in Christian knowledge and 
principle. 

How can this be proved ? A bill was brought 
into Parliament for the suppression of atheism 
and immorality, in consequence of their alarming 
increase : but, though the state of the nation 
fully proved that some check was wanting on its 
growing impiety, the bill was not carried. 

Did the clergy act up to their high duties at 
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this period ? No ; they are reproached with 
negligence and inactivity, and their lives do not 
seem to have been calculated in general to pro- 
cure them the respect of their parishioners. It 
was in this state of things that the Wesleys un- 
dertook to arouse a greater spirit of piety in the 
nation by preaching to many who were destitute 
of religious instruction, which they did with a 
success which soon excited general attention. 

Was Wesley hostile in his feelings towards the 
Established Church? No; he seemed most 
anxious to revive piety within that Church, and 
did not, at that time, even contemplate a separa- 
tion from it ; but the clergy looked on him with 
suspicion and rejected his services : had they co- 
operated with him, the Wesleyan Society would 
probably never have existed. 

In what do these Dissenters differ from all 
other sects ? In this respect : while other sects 
were from the very first Nonconformists to the 
Church of England as established at the Re- 
formation, this Society sprung up within that 
Church, and, afterwards separating from it, 
formed themselves into a distinct body. 

Mention a few particulars of the proceedings 
of the Wesleys. In 1738 they formed them- 
selves into a Society which met in Fetter-lane ; 
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shortly afterwards they began their system of 
itinerant preaching ; immense multitudes fre- 
quently assembled to hear their discourses, which, 
for want of church accommodation, were often 
delivered in the open air ; on these occasions the 
greatest reverence was generally manifested for 
the preacher ; but at other times the mob broke 
out into violent tumults, and they were reviled 
.and ill-treated. 

Who was Whitfield? This celebrated preacher 
was at first the colleague of Wesley : they after- 
wards separated on account of some differences 
on points of doctrine. Whitfield established no 
regular Society, and is not considered the head of 
any particular sect of Dissenters. 

Where did Whitfield prosecute his labours? 
He travelled through Great Britain and Ireland, 
preaching to immense multitudes. His exertions 
in the United States were unremitted : he made 
seven voyages to America, traversed the va- 
rious colonies, and preached everywhere to the 
early settlers, who were destitute of religious in- 
struction. 

When was Methodism regularly introduced 
into the United States? Preachers were first 
sent over by Wesley, in 1773, and eleven years 
afterwards he took upon himself to ordain bishops, 

N 
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whom be sent to America, where they were gladly 
received and the validity of their ordination re- 
cognised. 

In what light was this transaction considered 
by our Chnrch ? As a proceeding totally irre- 
gular and illegal, and contrary to her thirty-sixth 
Article, which recognises no ordination as valid 
unless administered by the archbishops or bishops 
of the Chnrch, according to the form prescribed 
in the book of Common Prayer. 

Has this practice of irregular ordinations been 
since practised by the Methodists? Yes; for 
they continue to set apart ministers by the impo- 
sition of hands, whom they thereby empower to 
preach and administer the sacraments. 

How are the Methodist Societies governed ? 
By a code of general rules drawn up by Wesley. 
All the operations of this body are conducted by 
a system of regulations very minute and strict. 

What is meant by a " Conference ? " An as- 
sembly of preachers who meet at London, Bristol, 
Liverpool, and other large cities, in rotation, and 
who form the supreme court of the Methodists, 
its decisions being irreversible. 

What are " Circuits ? " A number of Societies 

contained in a district of about ten or fifteen 

riles in extent form a circuit. Several preachers 
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are appointed to each, under a superintendent ; 
they meet quarterly, and rigorously inspect the 
various classes. 

Are they allowed to continue permanently in 
the same district ? No ; they are not permitted 
to remain in the same sphere of action more than 
two or three years; they are then replaced by 
other preachers, and a continual change is thus 
kept up throughout the country. 

What singular scenes sometimes accompanied 
the preaching of the Wesleys? Their hearers 
were strangely agitated with violent tremblings, 
sudden ecstacies, &c, followed afterwards, they 
affirmed, by the conviction that their sins were 
forgiven. These sudden conversions, accompa- 
nied by proceedings so new and disorderly, were 
regarded with just distrust' by the members of 
the Established Church. 

On what points of doctrine do the Methodists 
chiefly insist? On justification by faith, by 
which they mean, that the moment a sinner feels 
a deep conviction that Christ gave Himself for 
him and died for his sins, that instant he feels 
assured that God pardons and absolves him ; 
and on Christian perfection, a state which they 
consider is attained when, by the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, the Christian arrives at that 
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maturity of grace which excludes sin from the 
heart and fills it with perfect love to God ana 
man. They also hold the doctrine of general 
redemption, in opposition to the Calvinists, whose 
opinions are widely different. 

What other regulations have the Methodists . 
They have class-meetings and band-meetings; 
the former consisting of about twenty and the 
latter of four or five persons, who meet weekly 
for the purpose of prayer, exhortation, and rela- 
ting their Christian experiences to their minister 
and to each other. 

Did the Methodists separate from the Church 
in the lifetime of Wesley ? No ; although this 
step was fully anticipated by him as inevitable, it 
did not take place till after his death. 

Did not the Society soon become extensive ? 
Yes; it increased most rapidly. In 1838 the 
number of Wesleyan Methodists amounted to 
more than a million, and five thousand ministers 
were constantly employed in preaching through- 
out the world ; their number in America is very 
considerable, and they have missionary establish- 
ments in most parts of the world. 

Did not new Societies arise of a similar nature? 

Yes ; the new Methodists, differing about Church 

-vernment, separated from the original Metho- 
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dists in 1797. The Primitive Methodists, or Ran- 
ters, are a branch disowned by the Wesley ans ; 
they arose in 1807, and are a numerous body both 
at home and abroad ; they are remarkable for hold- 
ing camp-meetings, which they esteem peculiarly 
favourable for producing a revival of religion. 

Who are the Moravians? A religious sect 
founded by Count Zinzendorf, in 1722: they 
settled first in Lusatia ; but, becoming very nume- 
rous, they were soon spread throughout the most 
distant countries. 

How are they governed ? The Moravian com- 
munities are regulated with extreme care : they 
are divided into separate classes for people of all 
ages and of each sex, all of which are subject to 
the closest inspection. Mr. Wesley was at first 
intimately associated with several Moravians, and 
availed himself of their advice in the establish- 
ment of the Methodist Society; but Wesley 
afterwards adopted views different from those of 
Zinzendorf. 

What remarkable event occurred towards the 
close of the eighteenth century ? The expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Portugal, Spain, and France, 
and the suppression of their order by Pope 
Clement XIV., in 1773. 

What circumstances led to their disgrace in 
n 2 
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the two former kingdoms ? They aimed at pos- 
sessing extensive territories in South America, to 
the prejudice of the Spanish and Portuguese, 
whose commerce they impeded, and they incited 
the natives against those powers. Resenting this 
conduct, the Jesuits were prohibited from remain- 
ing in Spain or Portugal. 

How did they incur public odium in France ? 
Some dishonourable conduct in a mercantile 
transaction led to an investigation which brought 
to light many of the doctrines and principles 
which they held so contrary to morality and go- 
vernment The clamour against them was so 
great that Louis XIV. consented to their expul- 
sion from France. The order of Jesuits has 
been, however, revived in the present century by 
Pius VII. 

Name a few distinguished divines who lived at 
the close of the eighteenth century. Bishops 
Porteus, Horsley, Lowth, and Home ; Newton, 
the friend of Cowper the poet ; Blair, and Paley, 
whose theological works are well known. 

What was the state of religious parties in Eng- 
land at this period ? The Church received every 
support from the reigning monarch, George III., 
who was firmly attached to its interests ; but Dis- 

"t was rapidly increasing ; and, desirous of 
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abolishing every distinction which had hitherto 
existed between conformity and nonconformity, 
the various dissenting bodies frequently petitioned 
Parliament for the redress of many grievances of 
which they complained. 

On what grounds did Parliament reject their 
claims ? Because it was argued that they already 
enjoyed ample toleration, and that any further 
concessions would be prejudicial to the interests 
of the Established Church. 

Under what circumstances was the Episcopal 
Church introduced into the United States ? 
After the separation of the American colonies 
from the mother country, a plan was formed for 
the organization of a Church establishment in 
the new Republic. Ministers were elected ac- 
cordingly to the dioceses of New York and 
Pennsylvania and sent to England to receive con- 
secration. This ceremony was performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1787, since which 
period consecrations have proceeded regularly in 
the United States in that branch of the Episcopal 
Church. 

Of whom does this Episcopal Establishment 
now consist ? Of eighteen bishops : they are, 
however, considered only as pastors of congrega- 
tions like the other clergy, and are supported by 
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the voluntary contributions of their parishioners. 
They possess neither palaces, revenues, nor pa- 
tronage, as livings are not in the United States 
bestowed by gift, every congregation having the 
privilege of choosing its own minister. 

What Liturgy is used in the United States? 
The same as that used in the Church of Eng- 
land, with only such alterations as are suitable to 
their republican form of government. 

What remarkable event befel the Established 
Church of France? The Revolutionists, who 
had triumphed in the destruction of the monarchy 
in that kingdom, decreed the overthrow of the 
Church ; and Europe beheld the strange sight of 
a Christian nation utterly forsaking their God. 

Describe this signal apostacy. It was publicly 
proposed in the National Convention that the 
worship of God should cease in France; and, 
further, that there was no such Being. A decree 
to this effect was passed, and the French pro- 
claimed themselves Atheists. The churches were 
closed throughout the country, and every kind of 
religious service was utterly abolished. 

What followed ? As it was impossible to ex- 
tinguish that feeling which leads even the most 
. barbarous nations to pay adoration to some supe- 
"ir being, it was found necessary to substitute 
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some new kind of worship : the goddess of reason 
was henceforth the object of adoration to the in- 
fatuated people* 

When was the Catholic religion restored in 
France ? It was restored in 1801 by Napoleon, 
immediately on his rise to the consulship. The 
Pope consented to receive the French nation 
back into the bosom of the Church, and this 
agreement, in which many privileges were granted 
by the Pope to the Gallican Church, is known by 
the name of the Concordat. 

What subject engaged public attention in Eng- 
land at the beginning of the present century ? 
The claims of the Irish Roman Catholics, who 
petitioned to be released from many disabilities 
of an oppressive nature. 

How were their claims regarded in England ? 
A very strong party existed in their favour, and 
a bill was brought into Parliament, in 1807, to 
extend to Roman Catholics the same privileges 
which were enjoyed by other Dissenters from the 
Established Church; but the strong objections 
entertained by the king against this measure 
caused it to be for a time abandoned. 

On what grounds did George III. object to it ? 
He pleaded the oath which he took at his coro- 
nation to support the interests of the Protestant 
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Church ; and these he thought would be endan- 
gered if any indulgence, beyond what had been 
already conceded, were granted to the Roman 
Catholics. 

What was the feeling of the majority of the 
nation ? They applauded the view of the subject 
taken by their King ; and, in consequence of a 
cry raised that the Church was in danger, when a 
dissolution of Parliament took place on the ques- 
tion, the majority of members elected were averse 
to the Catholic claims. 

Did the Catholics persist in renewing their de- 
mands ? Yes ; when the regal authority was 
vested in the Prince Regent they renewed their 
petitions, but still without success, although they 
had powerful advocates who maintained that, in 
consequence of the union of Ireland with Eng- 
land, her subjects of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion were entitled to enjoy equal advantages 
with the Protestants. It was urged, on the other 
side, that political power could not, in a Protes- 
stant country, be safely entrusted to those who 
naturally had the interests of their own Church 
more particularly at heart, and were amenable to 
foreign authority. 

When was the question again brought forward? 
In 1819 ; but the bill, though powerfully sup- 
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ported, was again rejected. The same result oc- 
curred in 1823, in 1825, and again in 1827 : it 
was a subject of paramount importance, giving 
rise to endless controversy and occasioning va- 
rious changes of Ministry. The question was 
renewed repeatedly, its advocates thinking that 
opposition would at last give way before such re- 
peated attempts. In April, 1827, Mr. Canning, 
the great champion of Catholic emancipation, 
became Prime Minister, the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel resigning their Administra- 
tion, as their conscientious opposition of the mea- 
sure was uncompromising. 

Were the claims of the Catholics granted under 
the * new Administration ? They were not, in 
consequence of George IV. 's avowed opposition 
to the wishes of the Papists : in deference, there- 
fore, to his known dislike of the measure, it was 
not at this period urged any further. The death 
of Mr* Canning, and the return to office of the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, seemed 
fatal obstacles to the success of the^Emancipation 
Bill. 

Describe the state of the' Irish Catholics under 
these circumstances. They recommenced with 
fresh vigour that system of agitation which they 
had adopted during the discussion of this mea- 
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sure, intending to intimidate their opponents and 
thus gain their cause. Their chief leaders, or, 
as they were termed, agitators, excited the whole 
Catholic population to combine, and associations 
were formed throughout Ireland, and prepara- 
tions were made lor the exercise of physical 
force. Mr. O'Connell also was elected a mem- 
ber for the county of Clare, in confident expecta- 
tion that the time was at hand when, although, a 
Romanist, he might take his seat in the Imperial 
Parliament. 

Were these efforts of the Roman Catholics at- 
tended with success ? They were : the Ministry 
felt that to refuse any longer the required con- 
cession would be to precipitate the nation into 
all the horrors of civil war. The Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel dropped, therefore, 
their determined opposition to the measure, and 
resolved on introducing it themselves to the con- 
sideration of Parliament. Notwithstanding a 
vigorous opposition, the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill was ultimately carried on the 10th of April, 
1&29, and three days afterwards it received the 
royal assent. 
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